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NEW YEAR’S EVE. 


ILENT we stand ’neath the wintry sky; 
The minutes are going fast ; 
When out on the midnight air there rings 
The sound of the bells at last ; 
Clashing and chiming the Old Year out, 
As we stand at the New-Year’s door, 
Waiting with half-reluctant steps 
To cross its threshold o’er. 


Full of changes the past has been ; Should we, then, hesitate to cross 
And changes will come again, And enter another year, 
Bringing their wealth of untold joy, Rich in that all-sufficing love 
Or a weight of infinite pain ; ?, That casts out every fear ? 
Loosening our hold on earthly things 
And pleasures, rimecney he eke Hush! For one moment, silence reigns ; 
Welcoming in fresh loves and lives, Reiledl te the ‘aaewee alk 
And parting with those held dear. Quietly let the Old Vie go, 


a And let the New pass in ; 
As we look back with a lingering glance Only an instant, and then, with a rush, 


O’er bygone months and days, As if all the bells of earth [voice, 
How little we find for murmuring, Had caught the sound and lent their 
How much we find for praise! Is welcomed the New Year’s birth. 
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A RULER OF DESTINY.* 





CHAPTER I. 

AM Sydney Tyrrell, portrait painter, 
named for my father, whose pro- 
fession I follow, a very ordinary young 
woman without beauty, genius, accom- 
plishments, wealth, or family ties, but be- 
lieving in my divine appointment to 
some human use, whatever it may be, and 
resolved that life shall yield me good, and 

only good—amen. 

If I have not correctly defined myself 
in this paragraph—which reads like an 
epitaph—I will trust my fuller analysis 
to the story I have to tell, and of which 
I am a trifling accident, important only 
in the showing. 

In the early summer of ’84 I was 
working one morning in the studio, where 
I had succeeded my father, when a swift 
rap at the door announced an impetuous 
visitor, who immediately entered without 
waiting the form of bidding. “ Hail, 
Sydney!” cried the self-admitted. “ Don’t 
expect me to utter any apology for in- 
trusion, because you are really working 
so closely that an interruption is simply 
an ordering of Providence, and I regard 
myself as a means and minister of grace, 
however you may impiously wish to ex- 
pel me. Lay down your brushes, invite 
me to a chair, and look me sweetly in the 
face.” 

I obeyed. It was a face that always 
delighted me, the face of a woman of twice 
my years, but who appeared in the blush 
and loveliness of a charming youth, the 
secret of which was a matter of wonder- 
ment—possibly of envy—with all her 


feminine friends, who seemed to feel that 
she had entered into some unlawful and 
coquettish league with the old man 
Time. 

This was Mrs. Margaret Heath, widow, 
a distant cousin of my father, whose later 
years had been spent abroad, and of 
whom I had known nothing whatever un- 
til the previous winter, when she had 
alighted briefly in my native city of 
Brotherly Love; and, attracted by the 
charm of a family name, as she said, she 
had sought my acquaintance, established 
the fact of our remote relationship, and 
upon that ground had constituted her- 
self a tender friend and protector of my 
interests, claiming that as we were both 
comparatively alone in the world, we be- 
longed to each other, the more that we 
had felt from the beginning a mutual 
admiration that had swiftly deepened 
into confidence and love. Confidence I 
say, yet it was a confidence of the in- 
terior rather than of the external life. 
Of this I really knew next to nothing, 
and yet I was not curious enough to at- 
tempt to lead Cousin Margaret to speak 
of her past. Her present sufficed me. 
Her friendship satisfied me with the full- 
ness and content of a first love. With 
no memory of my mother, with no bond 
of blood since my father had left me the 
preceding year, this new and rare claim- 
ant of -affection had won me at once, and 
had daily grown more dear. A girl in 
loving sympathy, a woman in wisdom and 
experience, she exercised a subtle fasci- 
nation that held me—in her presence at 
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least—more or less subject to her will, 
though she never made me conscious in 
the slightest degree of any loss of indi- 
vidual freedom. 

“So! now that I see your eyes, which 
are always true, I know that I am wel- 
come,” the visitor said, throwing her per- 
fect figure with supple grace in a chair 
commanding the best view of the moist 
portrait on my easel. “A good face, that,” 
she remarked, looking critically at the 
nearly completed work, the portrait of a 
mutual acquaintance. “But how you 
idealize your subjects, Sydney! What 
makes you do it? It is flattery, and flat- 
tery isasin. Still, the ideal touch, no 
doubt, wins you more devoted subjects 
than the startling lines of truth would 
do; and so it is a fine business stroke after 
all, which is more than can be said of the 
ideal as a rule.” 

I lifted my hand, fearing that the un- 
stayed current of criticism might run on 
to another point of attack before I could 
defend myself at this. 

“T declare to vou and to all my accus- 
ers that I do not flatter,” I asserted. 
“ This woman’s face is true to the life, as 
Isee her. It seems to me the artist’s 
business not to give the form alone, but 
the in-forming life and spirit of the feat- 
ures he undertakes truthfully to portray. 
In my professional study of faces that are 
to be made the subjects of my brush, I 


have seldom failed to find an inward light . 


and grace that I must reveal, though it 
be by what you name an ‘ideal touch,’ 
Cousin Margaret.” 

“In other words, my young optimist, 
you do not look at the original but at its 
luminous reflection in your own mental 
mirror,” smiled my critic. “Very well. 
My self-love does not cavil at an amiable 
fault like that. Since you have such a 
faculty for exhibiting the best, I mean to 
employ you tq paint my portrait at your 
earliest convenience.” 

“T should delight in such an oppor- 
tunity,” I said, with unfeigned pleasure 
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in the prospect of a beautiful subject, be- 
ginning a mental forecast of the mixtures 
whereby I might hope to catch the pecul- 
iar blending of gold and silver tints in 
the blonde hair, the delicate flush of the 
‘ pearly skin, the velvety softness of the 


dark eyes that under their drooping 
lashes reminded me of black pansies with 
penciled lines of gold. 

“ But, let me tell you, Cousin Margaret,’ 
I added, reflectively, “there is a subtle 
mystery about you that I should in part 
divine if I-made an artist’s study of your 
face. It is something deeper than pearly 
tints of skin and exquisite curves of lips 
and chin that possesses me when I lay my 
hand to the copying of these. I fre- 
quently emerge from the process of por- 
trait-painting with a sense of having 
met the soul of my subject face to 
face.” 

The shadow of a cloud sailed between 
me and the brightness of my morning 
visitor, whose eyes fell to the floor and 
whose mcuth settled in enigmatica] lines, 
as if defying any penetration that she 
chose to baffle. 

“ Well,” she said, presently, meeting my 
look with a dazzling smile, “I should not 
mind any such silent revelation with you. 
My secrets are not so very heinous. They 
would not harm a young girl, I believe. 
But, really, it wasn’t portraits nor secrets 
that I came to talk with you about this 
morning. I have a favor to ask.” 

“A favor? If there is one in my power 
consider it granted,” I begged. 

“Not so fast,” continued my inter- 
viewer. “Are you sure that you could 
tolerate a whole summer with me in a de- 
serted house, in a lonely neighborhood 
among the wild, beautiful hills of Penn- 
sylvania ?” 

I gasped. “The pleasure takes my 
breath even in contemplation,” I said, 
laughing. “ But what attraction has the 
wilderness and the life of an anchorite for 
a lady of your brilliant social gifts ?” 

“The attraction of opportunity fora 
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work that I have long been gathering 
materials for,’ Mrs. Heath responded. 

“Ah! I almost divine that it'is the ro- 
mance of your life which you are going 
to write,” I suggested, eagerly. 

“Not exactly, Sydney,” she said; “but 
what I shall write will, no doubt, more or 
less reflect the quality of my life, while 
omitting a record of its events.” 

“I see. A structure of psychologic 
facts on an airy basis of fiction,” I ven- 
tured to interpret. “And now, to return 
your favor of the critic’s office, Cousin 
Margaret, I will say that such a work 
may give you great satisfaction but it 
will not be a success with the public. 
Why don’t you tell a commonplace story 
of dull, commonplace people, exhibiting 
in elaborate detail their uninteresting 
idiosyncrasies, made piquant by a ver- 
nacular that we are puzzled to trans- 
late ?” 

“T’ll leave a work of art like that toa 
distinguished school of fiction, which I 
perceive you admire as do I,” smiled my 
lady. “It is quite possible you may find 
new material for practice in art of this 
sort in the rural district where I propose 
to bury you this summer.” 

“And might I find there also a fine 
mud of dialect out of which to mold and 
develop the quaint actors in my drama?” 
I questioned. 

-“ Perhaps not dialect, Sydney, but a 
local clay of bad grammar that would 
suit your subjects better.” 

“Alas! not at all,” I said, regretfully. 
“T can do nothing without a pure dialect, 
therefore I will stick to my portrait-paint- 
ing, and leave romancing to the elect dis- 
ciples of the art; and if I stick to por- 
traits, Cousin Margaret, I must stay in 
my box of a studio walled in red brick 
and forego the pleasure of a summer with 
you in sylvan solitudes.” 

“ Not so,Sydney !” protested my friend, 
warmly. “ While it is for my happiness 
that I crave your companionship, it is for 
your welfare that I urge acceptance of my 
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proposal. You are confining yourself too 
closely—you have a worn look—a fevered 
flush—” 

“Stes!” I commanded, with rising 
spirit, “you shall not add your force to 
the popular weight of opinion against 
which I have to stoutly brace my resistive 
strength, with nevera hearty, whole-souled 
hand to prop me up. It is a virtual 
though refined system of murder, the 
commiserating glances that friendly peo- 
ple cast at me—the ominous head-shak- 
ings with which they turn prophetic eyes 
upon each other should I chance, perhaps, 
to utter a strangled little cough, as the 
most vigorous and vital pair of lungs 
might do. Because my father died of 
consumption am I, therefore, doomed to 
share his fate? I have a spirit that will 
not yield meekly to the inheritance of 
disease-germs, but will make its own con- 
ditions and accomplish its designed end 
in spite of the unhappy predictions of 
prejudiced believers in heredity who 
would soothe meswith elixirs to an early 
grave.” 

“ Bravo, Sydney! You shall not die. 
Count me on your side of the contest,” 
said Cousin Margaret, with a warm grasp 
of my hand. “ But please accept the 
material gain offered in a summer among 
the hills, instead of a living incineration 
within these brick walls. I shall find 
work enough to keep you in practice, and 
you will be fresh for the winter campaign 
of portrait-seekers who want to be handed 
down to posterity under the transfiguring 
luster of your ideal touch. Don’t argue, 
I hold the floor. We shall be off on the 
seven o’clock train on Wednesday morn- 
ing next. I have quite urgent claims 
from my agent at Sunny Slope to come 
on without delay, as there is some trouble 
that he does not communicate which de- 
mands my immediate personal super- 
vision. Do not fail me, Sydney dearest. 
You are a well-spring of strength and 
comfort to me. I don’t know how I ever 
did without you.” 

















“Flaiterer!” I breathed, as she held 
me in a swift embrace; then, wheeling 
my easel in front of me, she put in my 
hand the brush I had laid down and 
turned away, with a last charge— 

“ At Kensington Depot, seven o’clock, 
Wednesday morning! Wait, I will write 
explicit directions as to entrance and 
trains,” she added, hurriedly jotting 
down a few words at my little writing- 
desk, and vanishing with her ravishing 
smile. 

In the days that followed I ex- 
perienced a severe struggle as to the de- 
cision best for me to make, for I had not 
that intuitive and unconditional sense of 
the right thing to do under all circum- 
stances which is gradually developed by 
actually doing the truething. There ap- 
peared equal reasons for accepting and 
declining Mrs. Heath’s kind invitation. 
I had but just entered on the profession 
for which I had been fitted by an earnest 
practice with my father in his declining 
power, and it seemed a feminine frailty 
to so soon suspend my efforts *and close 
my studio for a summer of ease and idle- 
ness. And then I really knew nothing 
of my proposed hostess, nor of the myster- 
ious place to which she invited me, though 
I would have staked my life on her good- 
ness, and indignantly closed my ears to 
arly record of her past that did not come 
to me freely through herself. 

On the other hand, I was a free, moral 
being, capable of abstracting good from 
any situation, and responsible or account- 
able to no near kin, and so far at liberty 
to go or stay that the matter seemed re- 
duced to a personal choice. And here 
was the possibility of an experience al- 
together new and novel, a taste of rural 
life that I had never known, and delight- 
ful days of freedom unshadowed by care 
or sight of sin and suffering, the problem 
of which I often vexed myself to solve, 
with results far from satisfactory. Why 
should I forego this opportunity for the 
doubtful chance of work unlikely to 
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present itself in the torrid summer 
months? 

Yet it is strange how hard one finds it 
to come to a fixed conclusion, sometimes, 
when one’s choice is entirely free. In the 
interval between Saturday and Wednes- 
day I carefully packed my artist mate- 
rials, books, and simple wardrobe half a 
dozen times, and as many times unpacked 
them and gave up the rural excursion, 
inwardly vexed to be so tossed on the 
waves of indecision concerning a matter 
that certainly seemed not of vital im- 
portance, though this, indeed, is a thing 
we do not always know. 

But, as if determined by a will not my 
own, though my action was wholly free, 
I found myself, on Wednesday morning, 
at Kensington, perhaps only to say good- 
bye to my friend. She was already there, 
charming as usual, in her cloth costume of 
blue, with which color, in its multitudi- 
nous shades, I had come to identify her, 
never having seen her in any other hue. 
She met me with warm greeting at the 
designated gate. 

“T was beginning to fear you might be 
late, Sydney,” she said, looking me over 
with approving eyes. “There isn’t much 
time to tarry.” 

“Oh! I’ve come but to say good-bye 
and order back my luggage that I sent 
on just to test my purpose,” I explained, 
with a final spasm of resistance. 

A soft hand closed over mine and drew 
me within the inclosure. “I have secured 
your ticket and here are your checks, 
which please deposit safely. We shall 
be off in three minutes,” said Cousin 
Margaret, hurrying me toward the train 
that seemed panting with eagerness to 
bear me away. 

Once on board and in positive forward 
motion, all my doubts and hesitation about 
the wisdom of the movement vanished like 
smoke, and were dissipated in thin air. I 
laughed incredulously at the weakness 
and vacillation of my will in the matter, 
and my spirits rose in jubilant antici- 
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pation of the pleasure I kad so nearly 
lost. 

“T have to thank you for your fore- 
thought, Cousin Margaret,” I said, as I 
slipped in her nand the equivalent of my 
ticket. “Strange I did not know how 
much my heart was set on this happy 
venture until I find myself sitting beside 
you, and on my way to a destination 
which is no longer Hamlet’s vexed ques- 
tion of ‘to be or not to be.’” 

“Yet, eager as I was to have you de- 
cide in my favor,” said Mrs. Heath, “I 
have conscientiously, and at a great self- 
‘sacrifice, kept out of your way, that I 
might not influence your choice, which I 
wished altogether free.” 

But was my choice free? 





CHAPTER IL. 

Our day’s journey through Arcadian 
fields of beauty led gradually into a wild 
mountainous region, where the way, 
running perilously between river and 
frowning cliffs, flashed out here and there 
upon views of such startling grandeur 
and magnificence that I could only clasp 
my hands in silent.and adoring recogni- 
tion of the supernal Power that seemed 
breaking on me in visible, tangible pres- 
ence. 

“Thank Heaven, you do not gush !” re- 
marked my traveling companion, with 
eyes reverting to my face oftener than to 
that of nature. “I don’t know that I 
could calmly contemplate a sojourn in 
the wilderness with a gushing young 
woman.” 

“Tam grateful for even such slight 
claims to your approval,’ I said. “ But 
is it really a ‘wilderness’ that we are 
seeking, Cousin Margaret ?” 

“ You shall see. It is long since I have 
been there,” she answered, with evident 
distaste to discussion of the subject. 

“Do you know,” I confided, with sud- 
den recollection, “I told no one where I 
was going—being so uncertain that I 
should go.” 
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“That does not surprise me,” said my 
friend, with her enchanting smile. 
“ Neither did I give any one my address 
—lI wished to be lost to the world. I 
want only you.” 

I looked off at the shining river lying 
like a path of gold along the way we 
were pursuing. My heart was thrilling 
as under the acknowledgments of a 
lover. Let what might befall, I was 
content. 

Late in the afternoon we made our last 
change of cars at a lovely village in the 
river’s curve, and took passage on a nar- 
row little road that led off through woods 
and pastures like,a cattle-track, doubling 
upon itself frequently to escape obstruc- 
tions and shooting forward again to small 
wayside cabins where, with a shrill shriek, 
the miniature locomotive stopped to drink 
or to take on freight of country produce, 
or to drop a passenger, who would stand 
staring in blank wonder after the re- 
treating steam-power as it went snick- 
ering like a red-eyed goblin along the 
forest track, curving about from time 
to time to look after the burden behind 
him. 

The conductor of this toy-like train, 
having examined our tickets, sat down in 
an adjoining seat-for a sociable chat, ap- 
pearing, from the informal business of his 
route, to have fallen into the belief that 
the car was his reception-room for a little 
company of invited guests whom it was 
his hostly duty to entertain. 

“You—you stop at Sunny Slope, I see, 
ladies,” he remarked, with an awkward 
attempt to open conversation. 

We had only to bow to an assertion so 
positive. 

“Ahem!” pursued our interviewer, 
with a pause in which I mentally trans- 
ferred his physiognomy to canvas with 
two visual depths beneath his prominent 
eyebrows in which I made clear the spiral 
gleam of a pair of very-bright augers 
with the perforating points directed to 
our interiors. “You know, I suppose, 














that Sunny Slope is just a private station 
for the accommodation of the estate and 
its tenantry?”’ 

Mrs. Heath nodded acquiescence, glanc- 
ing aside from her inquiring vis-d-vis, as 
if there were no knowledge he could im- 
part that would be of the slightest service 
to her. 

Our conductor coughed again, “ Ex- 
cuse me,” said he, “ but may I ask if you 
are friends or relatives of the proprietor 
of Sunny Slope ?” 

“It is not impossible,” returned Mar- 
garet, with her native graciousness ot 
manner which made amends for the un- 
graciousness of her non-committal re- 
sponse. 

“Hem-m! Ye—es!” assented our 
bland detective. ‘Then no doubt you 
know something of the lady. There ap- 
pears to be a good deal o’ mystery about 
her management of affairs. In fact, just 
at present there’s a good deal o’ mystery 
about the place. I—I rather guess you 
don’t know, young ladies, that you are 
going to a haunted house, now, do you ?” 
And he laughed with good humor at the 
evident interest awakened by his startling 
revelation. 

“ Please explain,” said Mrs. Heath, a 
little coldly. 

“Oh! I don’t know as there’s anything 
to explain,” returned our interrogator, 
pleased to play trumps in the lady’s 
game of indifference. And he started 
off, with sudden recollection of an offi- 
cial duty in the next car, leaving us 
the pivotal point of the half-dozen pairs 
of eyes pertaining to our fellow-pas- 
sengers. In fact, I had felt since 
our change to this rural road that we 
were creatures of unusual distinction and 
importance, not having learned by ex- 
perience the narrow point to which human 
interests are concentrated in thinly popu- 
lated districts. 

An old man with a cluster of new 
baskets on his lap shoved his feet noisily 
against the seat at the right of Mrs. 
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Heath, looking at her with a keen desire 
to communicate. 

“T kin tell ye, if ye want a know, 
misses, that thar surtinly am a simon- 
pure, reg’lar-made live ghost up ther’t 
Sunny Slope.” 

“Have you seen it?’ I questioned, 
with eager scent after the supernatural. 

“ Wael—no-o, not ez-zacly—myself, 
but my Cousin Benoni’s wife’s darter by 
her first husband has,” explained the 
knight of the baskets. “She’s talked 
with um, tu—she’s a mejum, gets up 
spirits—one pight she got up his’n.” 

“ Whose ?” 

“The ghost’s. An’ it said that it was 
the ole ‘Squire humself, who died twenty 
year ago 0’ p—neumony, an’ ud com 
back fer to say that ’twas a gre-at mis- 
take-—a gre-at mistake—o’ his’n to will 
that property o’ Sunny Slope t’ the young 
Doctor’s wife afore he married her, and 
that was the reason o’ the young Doctor's 
queer kind o’ death, which some on us 
thought at ’h’ time might ha’ been su’cide 
an’ might ha’ been—suthin’ else—Lor’ 
knows.” 

Cousin Margaret, who was sitting in 
the seat forward of me, had risen, and in 
a nervous, impatient way, altogether un- 
usual with her, was flinging open the 
shutters and window, though it was on the 
sunny side. 

“ Are—are you ill?’ I questioned 
anxiously, noting a pallor in the face, 
which had been turned aside from my 
view since our entrance on this little 
ar. 

“ No—only weary—and oppressed by 
the confined air,” she said, sitting down 
and looking off at the circle of hills under 
the low-lying sun. 

The basket-weaver, distracted from the 
ghost by asnort of contempt—or of fear 
—in the seat behind him, had turned to 
scowl sharply at a stripling who had at- 
tracted my attention on the platform of 
the village station by his evident desire 
to speak with us, and who had followed 













‘us closely aboard the train, without 
availing himself of the opportunity to 
make his communication, whatever it 
might be. He was a lank, green, awk- 
ward youth of perhaps fifteen, with a 
bleached tint of hair, pale-blue, projecting 
eyes, and a heavy mouth, with large, 
prominent teeth and an unconscious, awe- 
struck droop of the lower jaw in sympathy 
with the fixed, unwinking, spell-bound 
stare with which he continued to regard 
us. 

“Mebbe you-un thinks you-un knows 
more bout the spook than ’s own spirit,” 
the old fellow said, in evident resentment. 
of the sniff that might have come from 
the boy, though as I turned I saw him 
yet looking at us with the immovable 
gaze of the sphinx. “Speak up, an’ tell 
the ladies that yer Jim Johnson, an’ live 
nex’ door to th’ haanted haouse, and that 
ye’'ve come all the way daown on the 
wood-chuck train fer to meet ’em, I 
bet.” 

But Jim returned my inquiring glance 
with the set, stony, unflinching stare 
which no supernatural interest might di- 
vert from us, it appeared. 

The small locomotive at this point gave 
a vigorous and prolonged whistle, and 
halted on the shore of a charming little 
lake to take on a passenger, a sun-burned, 
rather good-looking young gentleman, 
with an artist’s sketching traps, who, en- 
tering the door in front of us, walked up 
the narrow aisle to the rear and took a 
seat beyond our view. 

I was amazed at the movement of Mrs. 
Heath, who, with a startled air, had 
leaned forward to look at the new passen- 
ger, and, not satisfied with a passing 
scrutiny, had turned in her seat and was 
following him with eager, interested eyes, 
her face flushed, and her lips parted 
with the panting breath that comes with 
quickened heart-beats. 

“Some one that you know, isn’t he ?” I 
whispered delightedly, with my face close 
to hers. 
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“No,” she said, with an air of vexa- 
tion at having been detected in the dis- 
play of such interest. 

“ Well, Mr. Archibald,” called our con- 
ductor, again appearing on the scene of 
action; “did you get a good point o’ 
view for your picture of our neat little 
lake ?” 

“Very good, Mr. Ford,” replied the 
artist, in a musical voice; “I find your 
road abounding in bits of fine scenery 
which I shall have to try my hand at 
copying during my summer among the 
hills.” 

“ Yes! yes!” assented Conductor Ford, 
with gratified pride in the recognized 
merits of his line, any praise of which he 
accepted as a personal compliment; “I 
shall always be happy to set you down at 
any point you fancy, sir, irrespective 
of depots and platforms. This is a 
gentleman’s road, sir, and subject to a 
gentleman’s pleasure.” 

There was a polite expression of thanks 
on the artist’s part, and the basket-man, 
with a faint chuckle, rose to his feet, and 
with a hook of his bony finger signaled 
his wish to alight, a motion which the 
conductor blankly ignored. 

“That’s the kind o’ gentleman’s road 
it is,” the old man explained, in the 
liberty granted by my amused smile; “ 
fellow from the city with a painter’s gim- 
cracks under his arm kin be sot down 
anywhere—oh! yis! but a honest laborin’ 
man with a load o’ good hand-made 
baskits, that he kaint sell fer love nur 
money, mus’ pay his pay toa place he 
don’t wanter go, an’ then tramp back 
a mile or two to git home. Humph! 
give me the good ole-fashion stage route, 
that took a man where he wantid to be.” 

During this grumble of the basket- 
vendor I had marked Cousin Margaret’s 
careless change of attitude which brought 

her into a position that, by a slight turn 
of the head, she could observe the young 
artist without apparent effort to do so. 
There was an eager, devouring interest in 



























































her eyes which thrilled me with an un- 
pleasant sensation that I could not name. 
With swift analysis of my emotions I 
questioned if it were jealousy. 

Were these instantaneous attractions a 
common occurrence with my late-found 
friend, whose attachment to me had 
seemed peculiarly a bond of soul, and was 
I to have a counterpart, or possibly ¢ 
rival, in her affections ? 

A sudden antipathy to the handsome 
young artist took unconscious hold of me, 
and would not have turned my head in 
his direction except with eyes loftily 
averted from his person. 

Conductor Ford was saying gravely: 

“Why not give us a glimpse of your 
sketch, Mr. Archibald? It would interest 
these young ladies, who, by the way, are 
going to Sunny Slope, and will not be such 
very distant neighbors of yours.” 

And he walked down the passage as if 
he would somehow have constituted him- 
self a connecting link between eligible 
parties. 

“The mistress of Sunny Slope,” said 
Mrs. Heath, turning quite around, with 
her brilliant smile, “will be delighted to 
see the work and form the acquaintance 
of any charming neighbor who may help 
detract from the terrors of occupancy in 
a house which enjoys, as I have just 
learned, the reputation of being haunted.” 

Conductor Ford, who had stopped short 
in the space fronting us, was gazing at the 
speaker with an expression of utter amaze- 
ment and perplexity, not to say stupid- 
ity, as though he had discovered him- 
self the victim of a juggler’s trick. 

That the artist was in a similar manner 
confounded I judged by the slowness of 
his reply. 

“The—the mistress of Sunny Slope 
does me honor,” he said, “ but I must beg 
that she will not let herself be disturbed 
by any silly rumors of ghostly revels 
about her premises. A house long unoc- 
cupied is quite likely to be invested with 
supernatural terrors, and the ‘ visions’ re- 
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ported are, of course, the illusions of dis. 
tempered and superstitious minds.” 

“Of course,” struck in Mr. Ford, 
breaking the evident spell of astonish- 
ment that had held him speechless for a 
moment; “but there’s no doubt that 
there’s a good deal of excitement in the 
neighborhood, that I thought it just as 
well to mention by way of preparation, 
you know, ha! ha! Well, here we are in 
sight of the fine old garrison, or rather 
of the grove that surrounds it,” he an- 
nounced, as a faint signal came from the 
locomotive. ‘“ There’s no hurry, ladies, 
plenty of time—plenty of time—this isn’t 
a fast express train, bouncing off its pas- 
sengers without ceremony. Our line is 
run for the accommodation of ladies.” 

And with a gallant bow he passed us 
on his way to the opposite door, pausing 
to say, sotto voce, to Mr. Archibald, under 
cover of the shrieking steam whistle: 

“ Blessme! Never was so dumbfounded 
in my life! Supposed the proprietor of 
Sunny Slope was a middle-aged lady, fat 
and forty. Good Cesar! Looks as if 
she might be her own daughter.” 

Cousin Margaret, busily gathering up 
her traveling traps, evidently did not 
hear this personal remark, which would 
have brought an indignant fire to her 
cheek. 

“ Thank Heaven! we are here at last,” 
she said, as the train came to a stand- 
still, and we rose to go out, preceded 
by the little black ant of a man with 
the load of baskets, and closely fol- 
lowed by the staring, white-haired youth 
who had not, I think, for a moment re- 
laxed his vigilant watch on us. 

The artist also rose as if with the im- 
pulse to assist us, but, seeing Mr Ford in 
official attendance, bowed us politely out, 
smiling at us from the window while we 
stood delivering our checks for the bag- 
gage that was being bumped upon the 
open platform. 

“A good night’s rest to you,” signifi- 
cantly and sympathetically called our 
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conductor, as he sprang aboard the train, 
after which I fancied Cousin Margaret 
looked a little regretfully as it moved 
away. 

“We go in this direction, do we riot?” 
I said, turning toward an upward wind- 
ing avenue, at the termination of which 
I saw a gleam of white Corinthian pil- 
lars through the low branches of encom- 
passing trees. 

“Yes; it is strange no one is here to 
attend to us,” Margaret answered, with 
some vexation. 

At this juncture the vigilant-eyed 
youth came forward, pulling his hands 
out of his pockets with a spasmodic move- 
ment, and looking now at his creaking 
shoes instead of us. 

“ Farther sent me to say—” he began, 
and stopped in alarm at his own changing 
voice. 

“Yes?” said Margaret, with gentle in- 
terrogation. 

“Farther sent me—to—to say that—” 

Another deadly pause in which, de- 
spairing of the delivery of “ farther’s” 
message, I turned to the basket-builder 
as a possible interpreter, but he was hur- 
rying rapidly away over a back road 
with the nervous haste of the insect that 
he suggested. Flying toward us from 
another point, however, came a bare-foot 
boy with ragged trousers strapped by red 
suspenders over a blue calico shirt, the 
wide, tattered brim of his hat looking 
like a nebula of splintered straws through 
which his black eyes shone with eager 
excitement. 

At sight of this reinforcement, our 
guardian of the pale hair sprang again 
to his guns, resolved to fire his shot be- 
fore the opportunity was lost. 

“Farther said to tell you he’d come 
himself, but ’d got t’ git in hay, an’ said 
ter tell ye to please come t’ our house an’ 
stay t’ night,” he gasped, in breathless 
haste to be done. 

“Thunder! Jim, haint ye told ’em that 
yit?” burst out our knight of the red 


suspenders by way of introductory greet- 
ing, giving us a curious inspective, but 
approving glance. “Supper’s all ready 
an’ waitin’. Come on!” And he flour- 
ished his arms and made a backward leap 
toward the cottage below. 

“Haint ye comin’?” he questioned, 
surprised at our want of alacrity. 

“Ts not a housekeeper in charge and 
waiting for us at Sunny Slope, my young 
friend ?” inquired Cousin Margaret, turn- 
ing to the elder boy with a respect in- 
tended to inspire confidence. 

“N--no, ma’am,” replied the youth, de- 
precatingly. “There haint any o’ the 
women that ud go there—ma, nor none 
on’em, They’re all ’fraid.” 

“ Afraid of what ?” demanded Margaret, 
with rising anger. 

Jim cast down his eyes in hesitation, 
but the younger spokesman rushed to the 
rescue, 

“’Fraid of the ghost, don’t ye know ?” 
he said, with a look of astonishment at 
our gross ignorance. 

“Go tell your father that I wish our 
baggage transferred at once to the house, 
and if the doors are not open, bring the 
keys up there without delay,” was the 
swift order of the mistress, to the con- 
founded but obedient Jim. 

“ And what is your name, my son ?” 
she asked of our remaining attendant. 

“Flander Johnson,” grinned the boy, 
with a jerk at his left suspender. 

“ Well, Philander, take my hand-bag, 
and Miss Tyrrell’s shawl-strap, and come 
along with us,” resumed the lady, draw- 
ing my hand within her arm and bearing 
off in the winding way that led to the 
house upon the hill. 

“Shan’t go clean there,” said Flander, 
trotting along a little in the rear. 

“Why?” 

“Cause. 
haanted.” 

Within a few rods of the house Flan- 
der, true to his word, stopped short and 
dropping our traps wheeled to run back. 


Didn’t Jim tell ye? It’s 














“Told ye wouldn’t go any furder,” he 
cried, as we laughingly called a halt. 

“ Now, Philander, I wouldn’t have be- 
lieved you a coward,” I said, with an ac- 
cent of disappointment. 

“T haint! So!” he shot back indig- 
nantly. “ But I hain’t goin’ where the’s 
spooks !” 

‘“‘ How do you know there’s any such 
thing up here ?” : 

“°’Cause, folks hears ’em racketin’ 
round, an’ sometimes they plays a fiddle.” 
And, with an awful dread conjured by 
thiscommunication, Flander turned again 
and sped with flying feet down the hill. 

“Why! it looks like a Greek temple,” 
I exclaimed, as we came up in full view 
of the mansion, and, passing the pillared 
facade, sat down at one end of the broad 
steps strewn with a fragant litter of pine 
needles. “Surely you have blundered 
upon a budding atmosphere for the airy 
orchid of your brain—a_ psychologic 
romance.” 

“Nonsense!” said Margaret, coming 
down from her fruitless effort to open the 
front-door. “TI aspire to the flowering of 
no such plant. But what is vexing me 
beyond expression, dear Sydney, is the 
distressing consciousness of bringing you 
to a place where there seems to be no one 
to receive us—but a ghost.” 

“Tt is delightful,” I declared, with 
entire frankness, abandoning myself to 
the joy of Margaret’s love in this beau- 
tiful solitude, forgetful of the jealous 
pang inspired by her late interest in the 
artist who had happily passed on. “ All 
my life I have been longing for a chance 
to enter a ‘haanted’ house as ‘ Flander’ 
would say, and to see a ghost—a real 
bona fide ghost—and at last—.” 

“ Don’t count too much on it, Sydney,” 
cautioned my friend, caressing the hand 
I had laid on hers. “ There is such an 
elusive quality about a ghost, that you 
cannot rely on any report of him.” 

A man in blue shirt-sleeves and a wo- 
smart hat and limp calico 


man in a 
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gown fashioned in a rather elaborate 
style, were coming up the walk, and 
Cousin Margaret rose expectantly, 

“Did not my agent inform you that I 
would be here to-day, and that I wished 
the house in order and servants in attend- 
ance when I arrived?” she promptly 
questioned. 

“ Ye-es,” admitted the man, glancing 
aside from her direct gaze, “ but wife an’ 
me thought ’twouldn’t be prudent for ye 
to stay up here, an’ Mr. Spencer he 
thought ’twouldn’t neither, an’ that you'd 
better stay to my haouse t’-night, an’ in 
the mornin’ he’s comin’ daown to talk 
matters over an’ fix up things.” 

“ Very well, I propose to fix up things 
to-night,” said Mrs. Heath, quietly but 
resolutely. “ Have you the keys? Please 
open the doors.” 

“Oh! now, Simeon, how I do hate to 
have ye!” protested the woman, drawing 
nervously back as her husband advanced 
to obey the bidding. “ You don’t know,” 
she said, turning to us, “ what dreadful 
carryings-on there has been about this 
’ere house. Poundings, low mewsic, queer 
smells, an’ strange lights a-flashin’.” 

“There must be more lights,” an- 
nounced Margaret, stepping through the 
open door and calling out her orders from 
within. “I want a fire in every fire- 
place ; all the windows opened ; the cham- 
bers set in order, with fresh bed-linen and 
blankets, which, by the way, I brought 
with me, and our luggage must come up 
to the house as soon as possible. Call all 
the helpers on the place to your aid if 
you choose, but omit nothing. And mean- 
while, Mrs. Johnson, we will go down to 
your house to dinner since we seem un- 
likely to get it here; but some better do- 
mestic arrangement must be made in the 
morning.” 

“ We-cll,” said the waiting hostess, 
meekly, consenting to leave Simeon to 
the tender mercies of the ghost, and pre- 
ceding us to the cottage, where we were 
presented to and served by her three or 
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four grown daughters, who rather criti- 
cally looked over our attire with whis- 
pered comment—which did not appear 
altogether approving—within the kitchen 
door. 

When we went back to the house in 
the growing dusk it was all a-light from 
within, and the rising moon touched its 
fair, classic externals with a beauty 
dream-like:and unreal. 

“ Goodness me! don’t it look spooky, 
though !” ejaculated Mrs. Johnson, who, 
with her eldest daughter, had decided to 
walk up with us to look after the comfort 
of the chambers. “ But there’s one thing 
I kin tell ye,” she said, with pride, as she 
timidly drew us along with her from room 
to room, “ you won’t find no dirt any- 
wheres. I’ve gone over this house, jist 
as you sent orders, ev’ry spring and fall, 
though sometimes it seemed dreadful 
thankless work when nobody was goin’ to 
see it. All these bare floors to polish, and 
furniture to brush up, and winders to 
clean wa’n’t no small job; an’ it wouldn’t 
ha’ got done, nother, if these myster’ous 
goin’s-on had happened ’fore the spring 
cleanin’ this year. It’s only jist a month 
or so that rr has been here, an’, do ye 
know,” she added, in a tragic whisper, 
and with a look that was quite blood-cur- 
dling, “the disturbances has all seemed 
to come from that room you had shot up, 
an’s never been opened nor looked into 
sence.” 

“You will find in that box the articles 

I wish you to use,” calmly interrupted 
Margaret, remanding the woman to her 
work and beckoning me out on an open 
side-balcony commanding a moonlit view 
of the hills. “Do you feel that you shall 
like this eerie abode, Sydney, dearest ?” 
she questioned, solicitously. 

“T am charmed,” I said, warmly. “ It 
is a home for the gods. I love the wide, 
blazing hearthstones, the shining floors, 
the quaint, old-style furniture, the broad, 
many-paned windows curtained by the 


skies.” 
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My friend laughed. 

“You shame the fashionable draperies 
I thought of ordering to-morrow,” she said. 

There was a slight crash in the shrub- 
bery beneath, and we glanced over the 
railing just as a squeaking voice, neither 
a man’s nor a boy’s, called up: 

“Ma’am! Misses! th’aint none the 
other fellows that'll stay here t’-night, an’ 
so [ thought I’d come if you’d have me. 
I’ve brought my shot-gun.” 

“Ah! that’s kind of you, Jim—not 
that there is any need of you—but we are 
very grateful for your protecting thought 
of us,” said Margaret, graciously. 

“Ef you'll let me sleep somewhere 
nigh,” suggested Jim, faintly. 

“Oh! yes, certainly ; in the room next 
ours,” assented the mistress, laughing 
softly. “We have found the interpreta- 
tion of that fixity of look, Sydney. It is 
faithfulness,” she whispered. 

“Yes; his intent gazing gave me the 
impression of one eye. He shall be our 
Cyclops, our body-guard, our chivalric 
Knight of the Gun,” I said. “ But do you 
think the gun quite safe, Margaret? It 
might extinguish the ghost.” 

“Or us,” she added. “ But we would 
not hurt Jim’s sensitive soul by a breath 
of doubt.” 

The movement below soon suggested the 
withdrawal of our forces, and we ran down 
to receive the keys and our mournful con- 
signment tothe uncertain fatethat awaited 
us before morning. 

“ Law knows whether we'll ever see ye 
alive ag’in,” said Mrs. Johnson, shaking 
hands with us, in happy ignorance of 
Jim’s heroic and accepted resolve toshare 
death with us if need be. 

We retired early. 

“ Blessing on the ‘ haaunted haouse,’” 
I said, when Margaret asked me to share 
her room. “I have so long coveted the 

privilege of sleeping with you, not fore- 
seeing the extraordinary circumstances 
under which the pleasure might be 
granted.” 














But “sleeping” was a figure of speech, 
it appeared. The extreme novelty of the 
situation, the weird effect of mingled fire- 
light and moonlight playing over the an- 
tique furnishings of our chamber, and 
transfiguring with wizard touch the ex- 
quisite beauty of Margaret’s face upon 
the pillow, the mysterious silence of the 
rural summer night so unfamiliar to my 
city-bred ears—all these things combined 
to fascinate my overwrought sense and 
hold me in a kind of entranced wakeful- 
ness. When I really lost myself—if I 
lost myself at all—I could not tell. But 
after what seemed a century of happiness 
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in a sphere of which Margaret was centre 
and circumference, I started up with a 
sense of falling from some height to find 
that I had only slipped from the zone of 
Margaret’s perfect arms and to see Mar- 
garet herself standing in the middle of 
the room, her head bent forward and her 
long, blonde hair flowing in shining wayes 
over her white-clad figure, touched by the 
radiance of the full moon streaming in at 
the wide-open window. 

“ Margaret!” I breathed, in awe. 

“ Listen !” she whispered, with a gest- 
ure of silence. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





HOME CALLS. 





HEN the work-day hours are closing, 
And the evening twilight falls, 
How the homes throughout the city 
Send forth their loving calls! 


Calls so low, you may not hear them ; 
But how many hear and smile ! 

And tired hands and heads so weary 
Are forgotten for the while. 


The dear home sounds ringing sweetly 
In the ears of toiling men, 

And, for love of wife and children, 
They seek their homes again. 


So I sit in a brooding twilight, 
And watch as they homeward go, 

With glad steps hurrying onward 
To the hearths that love them so. 


And I long to ery out to them: 
“Oh! guard the home-love well ; 
Be tender and true to your dear ones— 
How long yours, none can tell !” 


For I know there is one among them 
Whose heart in sadness roams, 
Who hears no call in the twilight, 


Save the call to the Home of homes, 













: years had made marked changes 
in the concentric circles of the city’s 
life. Thestreet of solid red-brick houses, 
each with its projecting bay-window, and 
bright bit of turf in front, had been quite 
removed from the bustle and stir of “ down- 
town,” when the modest sign of “ Dr. 
John Brand” had first been hung above 
the door of one of the least pretentious 
of them. Now, the ever-advancing wave 
of business and traffic was beating upon 
it, already breaking, here and there, into 
a transient foam of hair-dressers’ estab- 
ments and thread-and-needle stores. 

Many of the old residents had already 
moved their household gods to new altars, 
but a few, in whom the spirit of local at- 
tachment was stronger than the dread of 
uncongenial neighbors, still lingered, 
regretful witnesses of the desecration 
wrought by the iconoclastic genius of 
trade. 

Among these, yet scarcely of them, was 
Dr. Brand, since such oldest and dear- 
est associations as might have had bind- 
ing power upon him, were not of the city 
at all, but of a certain village up among 
the breezy hills, where he had been born, 
and where he had spent his first youth. 

His widowed mother, it is true, had 
migrated with him to town, and made a 
home for him there until her death, but 
she had been too gentle and unobtrusive 
strongly to impress her personality upon 
her new surroundings. The tender pic- 
‘ ture of her cherished in her son’s heart, 
was set rather in a frame of childish 
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memories, and illuminated with the rosy 
hues of a dawn long past. 

His more fastidious patients, of whom 
there were many, urged him some times, 
to set up his establishment in a less demo- 
cratic locality, yet, when he remained un- 
persuaded, continued to pay his skill the 
compliment of their preference. 

He, himself, could scarcely have ana- 
lyzed his own feelings in the matter— 
his time being too full to admit of much 
introspection—yet it is probable that an 
undefined sense of being more nearly 
at the heart of things had much to do 
w.th his repugnance to removal. The 
poor people, whom he met in his hospital 
and tenement-house practice, were nearer 
to him, because more human, than many 
a fine lady on her silken couch, pouring 
into his ears a tale of half-imaginary ills. 

One or two thiugs may happen to a 
man of strong sympathies and affections, 
when debarred by circumstances from 
pouring out the strength of his nature in 
distinctively personal channels—either the 
sweet waters, obstructed, turn backward 
upon himself, becoming stagnant and bit- 
ter, or overleaping individual barriers, go 
out in an ever-widening flood, and he who 
might have worshiped wife, child, orfriend, 
becomes instead the lover of the race. By 
this latter blessed law of compensation, 
Dr. Brand was, doubtless, a stronger 
and more manly man than if he had not, 
years earlier, lost the woman he loved— 
lost her, if one may be said to have lost 
what, in a sense, he never possessed. For 










































there had been no promise vetween him 
and Louise, nor, indeed, any formal love- 
making. She was much younger than 
he, he had known her always, and had 
never cared for any one else. Her father’s 
house was but a stone’s throw from his 
home, and scarcely a day passed in that 
old time, which, for him, was not begun 
and ended by her smile. He had no plan 
of life apart from her, yet, child as she 
was, he had scarcely thought of binding 
her to himself by any specific vow, That 
would come with time. Had they not 
always belonged to each other ? 

He would never forget that day— 
pitilessiy bright, as are so often those 
days which bring some message to darken 
a life—of his first winter at the medical 
college. Among his home-letters, that 
morning, was one from an old boyhood 
friend. He had read through a page or 
two of chronicles of quiet country-hap- 
penings, when he reached this para- 
graph : 

» “ By the way, I must tell you a bit of 
news, which has taken us all quite by sur- 
prise. Possibly, however, you may have 
gotten it already fronf#headquarters. 
Archie Carew, who came home from col- 
lege, you remember, just before you left 
home, has so effectually used the capital 
of his own good looks and the ’Squire’s 
shekels, as to carry off the sweetest girl 
in Asham. Of course, I mean Louise 
Burton. The engagement is but just out, 
but Archie has proved himself so impa- 
tient a wooer, that the wedding is fixed 
for Christmas. I was all the more sur- 
prised, because I had cherished a fancy 
that your weakness in that quarter was 
serious, dear old boy! It seems I was 
mistaken, though I could wish I hadn’t 
been, for Archie, dashing and handsome 
as he is, isn’t half good enough for our 
pretty Lou.” 

That was all. Brand read it quite 
through, and, turning back, went over 
the words again slowly, as a child who 
spells as he goes, to the very last. He 
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folded the letter carefully, in its first 
‘creases, slid it into the envelope, and 
putting it into his breast-pocket, buttoned 
his coat upon it, and went out “7 the 
street. 

He could never recall distinctly with 
what purpose or in what direction he 
went. He only remembered walking, 
walking, without pause for food or rest, 
until the light of the short winter’s day 
waned about him, and the innumerable 
stars of the street-lamps came out in the 
gathering darkness, shining in long, con- 
verging rows far as his eye could reach. 
Weak and dizzy, at last, he sat down upon 
a curb-stone, but a policeman bade him 
move on, and he staggered to his feet once 
more. Ever and anon, as he went, he 
put his hand for a moment to his breast. 
It was always there—the small, crisp 
packet—and he knew he had not dreamed. 
It was past midnight when he found him- 
self once more at the door of his lodg- 
ings, and taking out his latch-key 
mechanically let himself in. 

He was in his place as usual at the 
lectures next day, but more than one of 
his fellow-students turned to look a second 
time into his face, and wonder at its in- 
scrutable expression. 

He had fought his battle, and though 
sore wounded, had come off victorious. 
There was no bitterness in his heart. He 
had been mistaken, and for the rest—he 
would not think. He was not yet quite 
strong enough to survey the coming 
years altogether—he could only hope for 
strength for the hour and the day. 

A little letter, superscribed in Louise’s 
own hand, came to him later. He took 
it tenderly, as one might lift a dead 
child, knowing well the message it bore. 
She had wanted to tell him herself-—her 
oldest, dearest friend, she wrote—of her 
new happiness. *She knew how glad he 
would be for her—he who had always 
been so kind. He had never known 
Archie very well she thought. Indeed; 
she, herself, had never understood him 
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until now. But they two were sure to be 
famous friends. 

“ Friends !” he said to himself, crum- 
pling the paper in his hands; “if he 
should make her happy, possibly! If 
not—” His brow grew dark, 

His recollections of Archie Carew were 
of the headstrong son of an over-indul- 
gent and none too scrupulous father, early 
sent away to school because he could 
scarcely be controlled at home ; of whom, 
in his later college years, had come vague 
reports of reckless behavior transcending 
the pardonable “larks” in which the 
hearts of young students take delight ; his 
visits at home had been but brief, for his 
long vacations were spent usually amidst 
gayer surroundings than Asham could 
afford. Yet Brand remembered only too 
well how handsome and brilliant he had 
been, wielding a certain fine power of fas- 
cination even in his wild boyhood. Was 
it strange that in the full development of 
young manhood this charm of manner, 
heightened by culture and contact with 
polite society, should have proved irresist- 
ible to Louise’s girlish heart ? 

He forced himself to answer the sweet, 
appealing message with no revelation of 
his own heart-break. But he did not go 
to the wedding, although the gift he sent 
to the bride made large draught upon an 
income at that time but slender. 

The young couple went abroad imme- 
diately after their marriage, and thus 
Louise seemed to have vanished from his 
life as utterly as if she had never been. 
He heard of her indirectly, and at long 
intervals, at various foreign resorts, where 
her young husband spent lavishly the 
wealth of which the sudden death of the 
old ’Squire, his father, had left him mas- 
ter, but of her real life he knew nothing. 

The sale of the old Carew homestead 
in liquidation of heavy* mortgages had 
followed, but this had been arranged 
through an agent, the owner remaining 
still abroad. 

Brand had worked tirelessly. At thirty- 
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eight, despite the pitiless competition of 
the city, he held already an assured posi- 
tion in his profession. The doors of ex- 
clusive society were open to him on those 
rare occasions when he cared to enter, 
nor was there lack of smiles from bright 
eyes. He was not unhappy, for he was 
too truly a man to waste his life in re- 
grets for the wife of another, yet there 
was one chamber of his heart closed and 
locked forever against an alien occupant, 
where, enshrined in fadeless memories, 
smiled the image of the little sweetheart 
of his youth. 

It was a night of late November, 
stormy and desolate. Dr. Brand sat ina 
cushioned chair before the fire which 
burned cheerily in his office-grate. He 
was very weary, for the day’s work had 
been long and hard, and was allowing 
himself the rare luxury of absolute rest. 
Flitting lights and shadows played about 
him, revealing the firm yet gentle lines 
of his face and the fine poise of his noble 
head upon the broad and shapely shoul- 
ders. 

A fresh gust played its tattoo of rain- 
drops upon the window-pane, and the 
figurein the easy-chair drew involuntarily 
nearer the fire. Suddenly a sharp peal at 
the door-bell resounded imperatively 
through the house, and a moment later 
the doctor turned, with a little anticipa- 
tory shiver, to receive the message of the 
attendant. 

“It’s a boy, sir, with a call from No. 5 
C Street. The lady’s child is very ill, 
and she wants a doctor immediately.” 

The locality named was at a consider- 
able distance, and Dr. Brand yielded mo- 
mentarily to a most unusual impulse of 
self-indulgence. 

“Couldn’t they call some 
physician, John ?” he asked. 

“T made bold to ask him that, sir, 
knowing how tired you were. But. he’s 
been to three or four already—they’re ail 
out. The lady’s not been long in the 
city.” 
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* Tell him I will be there directly.” 

Dr. Brand rose, no longer hesitant, and 
prepared himself for renewed battle with 
the storm. Arrived at the boarding- 
house indicated by the messenger, he was 
ushered into a plainly furnished room, at 
whose farther end a lady dressed in deep 
black was bending over the couch where 
the sick child lay. Some indefinable 
recollection stirred within him, as she rose 
to meet him, but not until the lamp-light 
shone full upon her pale and anxious 
face, did a sudden shock of recognition 
send the blood to his heart. 

“ Louise! Can it be possible?” he 
faltered. 

She recoiled for a moment at the sound 
of his voice, then advanced hastily, with 
both hands outstretched. 

“O John! Is it you? God must have 
sent you. You will save my child!” 

“T will do my best, Louise,” he an- 
swered, all the force of his nature respond- 
ing to the appeal of her voice and her eyes. 

The child—a beautiful boy of eight 
years—lay tossing deliriously upon his 
pillow, and the experienced eye of the 
physician soon recognized that here was 
the beginning of a hard and doubtful 
struggle between the forces of life and 
death. 

Day followed day, and during every 
hour at his command, Dr. Brand shared 
the vigils of the anguished mother, in- 
fusing into her almost fainting heart the 
strength of his own will and courage. 

Not until the crisis of the disease had 
been safely passed, and the little Harold 
had begun slowly, but surely, to recover, 
did he learn from Louise’s lips the sad 
story of her married years. 

It was the curse of drink which had 
wrecked the hope and happiness of the 
young wife. She spoke very gently of 
her husband. 

“He could not help it, I think,” she 
said, sadly and pitifully. “ He was born 
with the blight upon him—the terrible 
blight of an inherited appetite. At times 
VOL. L1x.—2 
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he made heroic efforts to overcome it, 
only to be beaten at last. Drinking led 
him to gaming, and then our money 
melted away like snow. He never ceased 
to love me—when he was in his right 
mind—poor boy! It was because he loved 
me, that he left me at last. 

“ There was a little sum of money, the 
result of the sale of the last piece of 
property which had belonged to his fa- 
ther’s estate. It was all we had left, and I 
begged him with tears not to squander it 
at the tables. 

“We werestaying at Baden-Baden then. 
I had been to walk one day, with some 
friends, in the pleasure-grounds about the 
Conversation Haus. WhenT returned to 
eur lodgings, I found a letter inclosing 
an order on the banking-house for the 
entire amount of money, and bidding me 
good-bye forever. 

“« T will not blight your life any longer, 
he wrote. ‘You are a thousand times 
better off without me. © There is little 
enough left for you, but the income will 
at least keep you and the boy from starva- 
tion. If I stay, it will follow the rest.’ 

“T never saw him again, nor succeeded 
in gaining any trace of him, until, some 
four years ago, I received a letter signed 
by astranger, and dated at San Francisco, 
announcing Archie’s death in that city, 
and inclosing a ring which I had once 
given him. It is a sad thing tosay of the 
father of my child, but the news was, in 
a sense, a relief to me, for I could think 
of him at rest.” 

As Brand looked into the pale face, 
still so fair and young, but bearing the 
impress of long and patient sorrow, an 
inexpressible longing arose in his heart 
to take her in his arms and fold her 
away from all care and trouble forever. 

He learned that she had come to the 
city, in the hope of obtaining some em- 
ployment to eke out the small income 
which sufficed only for bare necessities. 
Here his influence could be of immediate 
service, for he was able to secure for her 
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a position which, while not overtasking 
her strength, vastly increased her com- 
fort and dimished her anxiety for the 
future. Yet, when this was accomplished, 
he experienced an inconsistent jealousy 
of whatever ministered to her independ- 
ence. 

However winning and lovely Louise 
had been in the sweet promise of her girl- 
hood, she was infinitely more now in all 
that appealed to his manhood, since her 
nature had felt the maturing effect of the 
trial and suffering to which she had never 
weakly yielded. Never, in those past 
days, had her presence so dominated his 
nature as now, The old love, which he 
thought dead, had been but sleeping, and 
its waking was like that of a strong man 
in his might. 

Yet it was long before any expression 
beyond that of mere friendship crossed his 
lips. It was so sweet to see her, to hear her 
voice, to claim her ready and compre- 
hending sympathy in all that concerned 
his daily work, and the memory of his 
long loneliness was still so keen, that he 
trembled in the humility of his love, to 
risk this new joy upon the uncertain issue 
of a dearer hope. 

Louise would have been less a woman, 
if she had not read his heart long before 
he told her its secret. She seemed to 
herself to have been living in an atmos- 
phere of tender guardianship ever since 
the night when they had met at little 
Harold’s sick-bed. Her whole nature 
yielded itself, like some rare instrument, 
to the‘only touch which had ever had 
power to awaken ‘all its latent harmonies. 

Once assured of the return of his love, 
Dr. Brand urged a speedy marriage. 
He was incredulous of his own joy. 

“T cannot risk losing you again, my 
love,” he would say ; “ I have been in the 
world too long without you.” 

Meanwhile, his spare time and thought 
were occupied in refitting his home for 
the reception of Louise: His memory of 
all her old preferences seemed something 
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marvelous. From the carpets on the 
floors to the pictures upon the walls, her 
taste in color and arrangement had been 
consulted to the smallest details. 

It lacked but a month to the day set 
for their marriage. The season had been 
a sickly one, yet all Brand’s weariness 
and anxiety had been but surface-waves 
on the deep sea of his content. One 
touch of Louise’s hand sufficed to lift the 
burden from heart and brain. 

It was on one of ‘his daily visits to the 
surgical ward of the hospital that the 
nurse drew his attention to a new patient 
whom the ambulance had brought in, 
severely injured about the head during a 
brawl in a drinking-saloon. The half- 
stupor in which the man had lain during 
the dressing of his wounds by the house- 
physician had been superseded by symp- 
toms of active delirium. 

Approaching the cot, Dr. Brand en- 
countered the restless gaze of a pair of 
unnaturally brilliant eyes, deep-set in a 
face pale and haggard from loss of blood, 
and prematurely aged by lines of dissipa- 
tion, while the stained bandages conceal- 
ing the forehead imparted to the entire 
countenance an indescribable expression 
of ghastliness. Dr. Brand was far too 
familiar with sights like this to experience 
any feeling of repulsion, yet he was con- 
scious of a strange sensation as he lifted 
the hand, slender and shapely, which pro- 
truded from a ragged wrist-band, and put 
his finger on the bounding artery. The 
wounded man, on his part, showed signs 
of increased and unaccountable agitation. 
Drawing away his hand and half raising 
himself upon his elbow, he gazed with a 
frightened stare into the physician’s 
face. 

“Tt’s he,” he muttered at last. “Con- 
found the luck! But he won’t know a 
dead man, and I’ve been dead four 
years |” 

Brand recoiled as if struck by a rifle- 
ball, He understood it now—the subtle 
signal of the nerves swifter than laggard 

















memory. The wreck of a man upon the 
pallet before him was he whose false 
grave Louise had covered with a mantle 
of pity and forgiveness—Archie Carew! 

The momentary horror of the discovery 
past, the savage latent in every man arose 
in Brand. The impulse seemed almost 
irresistible to seize upon this man, help- 
less though he was, who had come be- 
tween him and the hopes of his youth, 
and who, when his paltry deceit had ren- 
dered their revival possible, had returned 
with the devilish irony of fate to blast 
them a second time and forever. What 
right had he to the miserable life which 
he had dishonored and forfeited ? 

The sick man’s voice, tremulous and 
quavering, recalled him to his senses and 
set him aghast at the undreamed-of possi- 
bilities of his own nature. 

“Tt was a lie, but I meant well. I 
knew she’d fret less if she thought I was 
dead. I tell you, man, I used to feel her 
fretting before, though the sea lay be- 
tween us. You don’t know what a hold 
that sort of a woman has on aman—you 
can’t understand !” 

“O God!” groaned Brand between his 
clenched teeth. 

“You won’t tell her—promise me you 
won’t! But I saw her the other day—in 
the Park—her and the boy. Her back 
was turned toward me as she sat on one 
of the benches, but I could have picked 
her out of ten thousand. The boy was 
playing about on the grass. He came 
close to me, and I held out my hand 
to him. I couldn’t help it. Wasn't 
lie my own child? The little chap 
thought I wanted money,” he laughed, 
shrilly, “ and he ran back to her and she 
gave him a penny, and he came and put 
it into my hand. How’s that for a fall, 
when your own child takes you for a 
beggar! But I’ve got the penny and I'll 
be harder up than I’ve ever been yet, be- 
fore I spend it.” 

Dr. Brand turned away. There was a 
choking sensation in his throat. 
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“T am not well,” he said to the attend- 
ant ; “I will come back.” 

He crushed his hat over his forehead, 
and went out to wage with himself another 
conflict as much more fierce than that of 
the never-to-be-forgotten night long be- 
fore, as his mature manhood was stronger 
and more importunate than his unformed 
youth had been. 

What had he to do with this man, 
whose very existence on the earth wrested 
from him all that made life worth living ? 
Let him live or die, as he might, under 
the ministration of other hands! Die! 
a strange thrill shot through him at the 
thought. His brain throbbed dizzily— 
“ As aman thinketh in his heart, so is 
he :”’—the words flashed out in letters of 
fire upon his inner vision. Was he, then, 
already a murderer? 

He had reached his own door. He 
entered unnoticed, and in the solitude of 
his own chamber, he fell upon his knees. 

“O God of my mother! what shall I 
do?” Out of the unfathomed depths of 
his agony arose the cry, and like a still, 
small voice came the answer: “ Go back 
to this man! False, degraded, depraved he 
may be—nay, more—the living cross upon 
which thine own happiness is slain! What 
is that to thee ? What to thee is thine own 
will? Canst thou call that love in thyself, 
which resists the Infinite compassion ?” 

“O God! I will go, only do Thou give 
me strength!” he cried. 

A strange calm fell upon him—the in- 
flow of a divine air in which body and 
soul took breath. 

‘ He seated himself at his writing-table, 
and drew pen and paper before him. 
Again and again he wrote, only to tear 
the page in pieces. In what words could 
he address her, without sin ? 

The note which he sealed at last, con- 
tained no smallest expression of tenderness. 


“ Louise,” it ran, “I shall be very 
busy for a time, and cannot see you. 
“Joan Branp.” 
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When he returned to the sick man’s 
bedside, he found himself no longer 
recognized. 

Days passed by—the hospital attend- 
ants wondered vainly at the intensity of 
Dr. Brand’s interest in a case serious, in- 
deed, from the first, yet presenting no 
extraordinary symptoms. With his own 
hands he performed the duties of a nurse. 
No woman’s touch could have more 
tenderly cooled the hot brow, or moist- 
ened the parched lips. As the disease 
advanced to its crisis, he canceled all 
other engagements to watch, day and 
night, beside the wasted form burnt with 
fever and tossing in uncontrollable de- 
lirium. 

The change came at last. The light of 
reason returned to the sick man’s eyes, 
but it was soon evident that the ap- 
parent improvement was but illusive. 
The springs of life were hopelessly ex- 
hausted, and Archie Carew was dying. 

It was then that Dr. Brand wrote a 
few hasty lines, and dispatched them by a 
swift messenger. He returned with a 
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lady, who, removing her heavy veil, dis- 
closed the pallid face of Louise. 

Brand took her trembling hand for an 
instant in his own. 

“ Be perfectly calm !” he said ; “ he has 
asked for you; he knows you are coming.” 

Side by side they approached the cot. 
The fires of suffering had burned away 
the evil lines from the face of the dying 
man, and, even in its last pallor, there had 
returned a semblance of its innocent 


youth. Louise sank upon her knees, and 

laid her lips upon the wasted hand. 
“Archie—my poor Archie!” she 

sobbed, but there was no answer. He 


was too near the gate of the eternities for 
response to earthly tears. 

She raised her head and met his slow, 
appealing gaze. His lips moved, and she 
saw, rather than heard the word shaped 
upon them, “Forgive!” 

“ As I hope to be forgiven!” she an- 
swered, with solemn tenderness, and in 
the hush that followed, Dr. Brand closed 
the eyes which looked no longer. 

MARY A. P, STANSBURY. 











“ Earthlier happy is the rose distilled 

Than that which, withered on the virgin thorn, 

Grows, lives, and dies, in single blessedness.” 
Midsummer Nighi’s Dream, 


OMMEND me, for a perfect pande- 
monium, to a dressing-room crowded 
with a score of girls intent upon the fin- 
ishing-touches to their toilets just before 
a dance ! 

“Dear Miss Alethea, are these roses 
too crushed ?” 

“© Miss Alethea! there are no 
pins!” 

“Miss Alethea, please look here.” 

“ Hush, girls!” I said, with decision. 
“ Make yourselves as pretty as possible, 
and then come down to the halk for my 
inspection. I promise to be quite as 
truthful as Frank’s mirrors. But as to 
advising you what to wear, why it would 
be a waste of breath, and would interfere 
with your preconceived ideas of the be- 
coming.” 

This reference to Frank’s mirrors was 
ironical, since a half-dozen diminutive 
and most unreliable looking-glasses were 
all that Chloe—the dusky waiting-maid— 
could muster ; and I suspected her of cut- 
ting the men off of even one to adjust the 
intricacies of theirnecktiesby. Fivesmall 
looking-glasses for nineteen girls! For 
Celeste Cameron, always an excellent 
manager, had secured the sixth for her 
exclusive use. I confess to being mali- 
ciously pleased to find, upon glancing over 
her shoulder, that she had secured the 
most mendaciously ill-natured one in the 
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lot, and so had every chance, for once in 
her life, of being thoroughly disgusted 
with her own appearance. 

I had better explain, just here, the po- 
sition that my excessive good nature, 
combined with my far-off cousin as well 
as special favorite, Frank Fields, had in- 
veigled me into, which was nothing less 
than to preside over a dance that Frank 
had long desired to give at his old home- 
stead— Bogwood. 

It does not sound formidable, though it 
may increase its importance, when I ex- 
plain that the dance included a drive of 
twenty miles to reach Bogwood, an all- 
night’s festivity, with the return-drive 
after day-dawn. This, to be supple- 
mented, on my part, by a feeling of re- 
sponsibility for twenty pretty girls, sym- 
pathy for double the number of heart- 
aches, as well assomesolicitude for spoiled, 
frayed dresses. 

Besides, I confess to a deep, ulterior 
design, when I undertook the honors of 
Bogwood, for I was anxious to see Frank 
well married, believing that all farmers, 
since the days of Adam, need a helpmeet, 
and Frank I considered in the sorest 
need. The more so, since he pretended 
to look upon marriage, in his case, inthe 
nature of a fraud. That he had no right 
to bury a pretty girl in the country! As 
if she had not the option to refuse him— 
a bit of free-will a girl is quick enough 
to practice. Besides, if only pretty girls 
were to be so protected, there were enough 
ugly ones left who in every other particu- 
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lar would riake very satisfactory wives 
for a poor man. 

The fact was, Frank was over head in 
love with pretty Patty Percival, and the 
same Patty was a great favorite of mine— 
one I would gladly see mistress at Bog- 
wood. Her mother was an old friend, 
and as a girl had been even prettier than 
Patty, and just as arrant a flirt, though 
I was too discreet to mention that fact to 
the daughter. But she had married early 


and had reversed the natural history of 


butterflies, or perhaps matrimony, and 
a host of children had clipped her 
wings so that she never soared higher 
than the nursery, but handed over diffi- 
cult Patty to the care of any one who 
would chaperon her, which usually meant 
me. 

I must confess that, though my temper, 
in the main, is good, I was a little tried, 
when being late myself, 1 drove to the 
Percival door in Frank’s carriage, and 
found that Patty was not ready. 

She is 


“Do keep an eye on the child. 
dreadfully heedless,” my oid friend said, 
coming out to the carriage, to cover up as 
much as possible Patty’s delinquencies. 
“Mr. Percival says I ought to go out 


with her. A man thinks a woman’s 
work is nothing, since it makes so small a 
return.” 

I do not know that she meant to be 
sarcastic, though her hand rested on the 
head of one of the children, and there 
were half a dozen behind, and as many 
before him. 

“ Besides, I have no dress, and to go to 
the trouble and expense when I would 
not wear it half a dozen times in a year, is 
absurd. And, Dicky, poor child! has a 
cold.” 

Just then Dicky appeared on the 
scene, his throat swathed in flannel, and 
had to be conveyed in-doors with all 
haste. It was then that Patty came out, 
not sorry to have her mother’s last ad- 
monitions drowned out by Master Dicky’s 
howls over his necessary imprisonment. 


Now, dear reader, you can understand 
my anxiety to see my pretty Patty sure 
in the strong keeping of my kinsman, es- 
pecially as her recklessly high spirits 
made most of the men madly in love 
with her, and she was more apt to marry 
badly, than “to wither on the virgin 
thorn.” 

So I was glad to throw open for in- 
spection the pleasant, old-fashioned home 
at Bogwood, even though I knew that 
Celeste Cameron’s sharp blue eves were 
taking in the very many advantages of 
the situation. Pretty blue eyes, that 
never lost a glance that was for their own 
aggrandizement. 

I was lucky in securing my faithful 
coadjutors, Esther Randall and Kate 
Mercer, although the latter, as is usual 
with her, kept me on the tenter of uncer- 
tainty until the last moment. 

“ Doctors are so uncertain,” she said. 

“ Not more so than their wives,” I ad- 
dended. 

For the doctor is as fond of unconven- 
tional pastimes as I am, and had no idea 
of missing the dance at Bogwood. With 
Esther and Kate, I could, if so disposed, 
take a yap in one of the comfortable arm- 
chairs that Frank’s forefathers had de 
vised for just such a purpose, and with- 
out more fear of mischief than might 
transpire before my waking eyes, since I 
had no intention to play wolf among 
my flock of silly sheep. 

How pretty the girls looked as they 
came trooping down the broad, old-fash- 
oned stairs, for my inspection. Yet I 
confess to liking the simpler style of 
dressing in vogue in the days of my girl 
hood better than the silks and furbelows, 
that gave the old: hall the appearance of, 
a horticultural show. But I could not 
deny that Celeste’s complexion looked 
dazzlingly fair in proximity to her ivory- 
silk gown, and that Patty’s dark beauty 
was enhanced by the black dress she 
wore, of some flimsy material, plentifiil'y 
garnitured with vividiy red poppies, that 

















» means extravagance. 


could only vie with her cheeks, which 
were carmine with excitement. I don’t 
think I ever saw Patty look prettier, and 
I am sure Frank, for one, agreed with 
me. 

The other eighteen girls were as ex- 
travagantly gotten up, so that I felt much 
more like the grand dame at a ball, than 
the good-natured spinster, chaperoning an 
impromptu country dance, and so I ex- 
pressed myself. 

“Frank will be greatly disconcerted 
when he finds that you expecta ball. I 
thought it was a thing understood, that 
dear old Bogwood belonged to the days 
of simple muslin.” 

“Dear Miss Alethea, muslins crush so 
easily. Why, I could dance round the 
world in this silk and not injure it. 
Simplicity, for all its pleasant sound, only 
If I had under- 
stood that white muslin was strictly in 
form—” 

Now, I had learned, sometime ago, that 
to scold Celeste was only to throw away 
one’s time. She was always provokingly 
in the right, and so, for once in my life, 
I held my tongue; a bit of prevention 
that had at least the benefit of answering 
Patty, though she only laughed behind her 
fan. 

Frank, at Esther’s suggestion, had con- 
verted the big dining-room into a dancing- 
hall, profusely decorating it with roses, 
which were a drug that June at Bog- 
wood. Candles flamed out over the doors 
and windows, from beds of “ Jacks,” as 
Pluto, the “colored” gardener, persisted 
in calling the red darlings. Nero’s black 
face—far too smiling to have fiddled 
over a burning city—began to show impa- 
tience at “ Massa Frank’s” long detention, 
as did also the nineteen young men, who 
hovered around my sofa, asking for him ; 
for every one was anxious for the dancing 





to commence. 

I began to fear, that for a complete 
success, the arrangements were too much 
in the Noah’s Ark style of two-and-two— 


“hesitate. 
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a portioning off, that would do marvel- 
ously well for dancing, where no one 
would be left out in the cold, and the 
possibility of a wall-flower could not keep 
one unhappy. But for the pauses before 
or between the dances, it was obviously 
awkward, as Frank’s non-appearance at 
once showed. For already the little 
company had broken into irregular 
groups ; varying from a too large téte-d- 
iéte, toa small crowd of half a dozen, 
made up either of men around a single 
belle or a bevy of girls, as yet in good- 
tempered anticipation of a good time 
after a successful change of base. 

Patty was the centre of one of these 
small crowds, her red poppies giving the 
needful dash of bright coloring to the 
sombre circle of black coats that sur- 
rounded her. I saw with dismay that 
already fully one-half of her large 
bouquet bloomed in single flowers in 
lonely button-holes, and certainly no one 
could accuse her of parsimony nor par- 
tiality in distributing her roses. 

Celeste sat, calm and composeful, far 
enough away from every one else to 
make her chat with Charlie Craig appear 
a little confidential—at least enough so 
to make every one hesitate to join them. 
And Charlie was evidently contented 
with his position. 

“Which do you admire most, Celeste 
or Patty?” I asked Kate, with inten- 
tional abruptness. 

“Patty, by all odds,” she answered. 
“T cannot understand how any one could 
Why, her impetuosity is to me 


her charm. Of course; she makes egre- 


.gious mistakes—is making one this 
minute. Dear Miss Alethea, can’t you 


give her a hint that she is flirting a little 
too obviously ? She'll not mind it from 
you, and it is a pity that she should 
be criticised. Celeste, in spite of her 


pleasant occupation, is watching her, 
and Charlie Craig is not unmindful.” 

“T shall do my best,” I said, not with- 
out irritability. “Where can Frank be? 
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It is unpardonable in him to keep every 
one waiting.” 

“ Speak of an angel,” said Kate, laugh- 
ing, and, sure enough, in the hall door- 
way, Frank stood, as if hesitating in 
which direction to shape his course. 

He saw me, and at once came to my 
sofa, but I would not let him wait to 
make any explanations, but hurried him 
off to begin the dancing. 

“ Who must I ask?” he said, quite be- 
wildered. 

“T fancy the honor is mine, but I beg 
leave to decline it. Kate insists that her 
dancing days are over, and Esther is but 
here to look after her own rights, so you 
have twenty pretty girlsto select from; you 
ought to bea happy man. I wish I were 
sure that you will prove yourself a wise 
one.” 

Though I made the threat, I felt sure 
that he would find my pretty Patty, hid- 
den, but not beyond all ken, in the crowd 
of black coats. In fact, I had not a 
doubt but that he had already had a 
glimpse of her, he started so exactly in 
the right direction; but by an unlucky 
path, for, as he passed Celeste, she sud- 
denly looked up, smiled sweetly, and 
made some remark that courtesy, I sup- 
pose, made imperative to answer, and 
Frank—I beg his pardon—fool-like, 
halted. 

Chazlie Craig, either burdened with the 
fear of too long a téte-d-téte with Celeste, 
or seeing a little widening in Patty’s 
small circle, suddenly, and with an 
assumption of indifference too elaborate 
to be quite sincere, rose and sauntered 
over to her. And Frank, never dis- 
courteous, and less inclined to be so to 
one of his own guests, dropped into 
Charlie’s vacant chair, with no sign of 
discomfiture, not even casting a look 
toward where Patty’s red poppies were 
blooming. Honestly, I had no patience 
with him, and could gladly have shaken 
him. 

Celeste, in her calm, leisurely way, had 
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much to say to Frank, and then came an 
impatient, blood-curdling scream, a sharp 
reminder of the duties of the evening, 
from old Nero’s piccolo. 

Certainly there was but little etiquette 
at Bogwood, for every one had captured 
a partner: Charlie had secured Patty, 
and—she would have been in a rage to 
see it so written—Celeste fell to Frank, 
There is small use in losing one’s patience 
with a man’s stupidity, but it never en- 
tered into the heads of one of them that 
the girls would have liked the choice of 
the first dance to have been left to their 
host, nor did they imagine any compli- 
ment could be in it. If Celeste felt pleas- 
ure at opening the ball, she disguised it 
perfectly, taking her place at the head 
of the quadrille without showing the 
least degree of satisfaction. 

Just then Esther came to the doorway. 
She had to avoid the dancers with some 
adroitness to reach my sofa. 

“How long you have been!” I ex- 
claimed. 

“Not if you take into consideration 
the amount of difficulties I have had to 
overcome,” she said, good-naturedly ; “ im- 
promptu parties, with a man for caterer, 
means every necessary thing forgotten, 
and a long list of substitutes. Fancy 
enough cake to feed a regiment, and 
scarcely bread enough for one good ap- 
petite !” 

“ But we must have bread,” I said, my 
anxiety escaping into this new channel, 
on the principle of the poet, “ better is 
bale by bale that follows it.” 

“ Think, Esther, that to-night’s supper 
includes to-day’s dinner and to-morrow’s 
breakfast ; for none of us have had their 
lunches, and it will be high-noon to-mor- 


row before we reach home. I can better 


break my fast on a stone than on pound- 
cake.” 

“Rest easy! What is a woman worth 
if not for an emergency? Listen! Do 
you not hear, above old Nero’s fiddling, 
Aunt Juno beating biscuits ?” 














Relieved on the score of dyspepsia, I 
turned to watch the dancers. Celeste’s 
tall figure and graceful movements were 
always tobe observed. And so was Patty’s 
“will of the wisp” eccentricities—now 
here, now there ; dropping her gay words 
and her bright roses as she went, in a 
happy-go-lucky style, which was her own 
peculiarity, and making poor Frank just 
wild with foolish jealousy. 

She had but one rose-bud left of her 
large bouquet, and, whether by accident 
or design, it fell at Frank’s feet. I sup- 
posed he would have stooped and picked 
it up, either claiming i as his own, or re- 
turning it to its fairowner. But, instead, 
he set his heel upon it, trampling it with 
a certain viciousness. The blood surged 
into Patty’s pretty face, until her very 
ear-tips were the color of the desecrated 
rose, and there was a flash in her eye 
that denoted anger. 

“What is the matter with Celeste, she 
has grown pale so suddenly?” asked 
Kate Mercer, at my elbow. 

But I was too uneasy about my dif_i- 
cult Patty to think much of Celeste’s 
complexion ; though not so much so, that 
a twenty-mile drive could prevent me from 
feeling sleepy, nor from falling into a 
comfortable doze, leaving Esther and 
Kate at liberty to steal away to see after 
supper. 

I do not know what wakened me, but 
I heard low, eager voices, just under the 
window that my sofa occupied. Patty’s 
voice I at once recognized, but Frank’s 
was unusually strained and unnatural, 
though he was evidently making an effort 
to be calm. 

“ What would you havehad me do? Pick 
up the flower and wear it in my button- 
hole as the other men were doing ?” 

“T do not see anything remarkably 
foolish in a gentleman’s wearing a rose a 
lady dropped for him,” said Patty, freez- 
ingly. “No doubt the whole thing is 
silly, but as it is one of the polite usages 
of the world, there was no reason 
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why my flower should have been ill- 
treated.” 

“T had no wish to see it desecrated in 
the button-hole of any fool.” 

“T intended if for yours,” Patty said, 
softly. Then with rising ire, “I am so 
glad you crushed it. Iwill never give 
you a flower.” 

“Take care! Do you know what you 
are saying ?” 

“Perfectly well. I 
flowers to gentlemen—” 

“ Well, all I can say is, that you find 
plenty of them, for every man in the 
room has a token of your favors.” 

“ Why not, since they are all of them 
your friends and guests? But it is just 
as well to understand—” 

“ What! Iam so obtuse that I do not 
catch your meaning.” 

“Tt does seem stupid, when you have 
made it so very obvious that my small 
favors are perfectly worthless, and only 
fit to be trampled upon. But do not let 
us talk any more of it. How lovely 
Bogwood is looking. I can well under- 
stand why dear Miss Alcthea is so fond 
of the old place. I hope some day it will 
have a mistress to her liking, though—” 

“Though what? Will you fill out 
your sentence, please ?” 

“Tt is not difficult,” and I could very 
well fancy how she tossed her pretty head 
by way of emphasis. “Though I doubt 
if she and the master will hit the happy 
medium, since his taste is just—odious.” 

“Patty !” 

“T can conceive of no poorer compli- 
ment than your admiration,” the child 
went on, in a hot, foolish fashion. Then, 
suddenly catching herself, she added 
hurriedly, and with an evident shiver— 
“ How cold it is! I must go in-doors.” 

Frank followed her, sullenly enough, 
without doubt, and making no offer to 
find her a warm wrap. Charlie Craig 
met her in the doorway, with a 
shawl. 

“How imprudent you are! Your 


only give my 
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mother told me you had a cold, and that 
I must see you wore a shawl.” 

How I wished that this same mother 
had contented herself watching Dicky’s 
symptoms of croup, and not complicate 
matters with my silly Patty, who smiled 
sweetly upon Charlie, and turned a cold 
shoulder upon Frank, as he stood stiffly 
in the doorway for her to pass. 

Celeste was sitting alone, and Frank, 
always mindful of his réle as host, went 
immediately and took the only vacant 
chair beside her. Tom Dunn, who had 
gone at her bidding for a glass of water, 
was, no doubt, surprised to find his seat 
occupied, and also at Celeste’s cool nod 
of thanks, that also implied a dismissal. 

It was some time after miduvight when 
Celeste came to mysofa. I was in no 
good humor to receive her, though I had 
slight grounds to find fault with her. 

“ How kind it is in you, Miss Alethea, 
to patronize Frank’s dance. I hope you 
will not suffer any ill effects,” she said, 
patronizingly. 

“T don’t know that I have lost more 
than a few hours’ sleep. You young peo- 
ple in your light dresses are the ones I 
ought to feel responsible for.” 

“Oh! we will come to no harm. These 
old-fashioned entertainments are, no 
doubt, sensible. Dr. Mercer will not find 
any sufferers from a too heavy supper.” 

“Which you seem to regret,” I said, 
laconically. 

“T! why should 1? Though I do con- 
fess to preferring boned turkey and cham- 
pagne to heavy salads and biscuits.” 

After that there came a pause, broken 
by Celeste. 

“ How pretty Patty is looking, though 
I wonder she selects red for her color, 
since nature has given her an excess of 
earmine. But then we know actually so 
little of ourselves.” 

“ Or we try to make others see through 
our spectacles, which amounts to the same 
thing,” I said, dryly. 


“Do you really think so? Well, at 


least we should be careful not to adopt 
‘couleur de rose’ too quickly. And now, 
dear Miss Alethea, will you not advise 
me? Do you think the drawing-room 
looks better in its old yellow damask, or 
would old-gold, or the new tint—porce- 
lain-blue—be an improvement ?” 

Of course, I looked as I felt—dazed 
and breathless. Had matters gone to the 
length that Celeste Cameron was design- 
ing to refurnish poor old Bogwood’s 
drawing-room? And I, old fool that I 
was, had I brought the dear old home- 
stead to this foolish pass? Well, I have 
many sins and short-comings to answer 
for, but this, Heaven forefend that it 
should weigh down my balance so 
heavily:! 

I looked toward Patty, who was hob- 
nobbing comfortably with Charlie Craig 
over some small trifle—a broken fan, if I 
remember aright—and I was also sure 
that I detected her watching Frank’s 
movements furtively, and not without 
interest. 

Well, luckily there is an end to every- 
thing, even toa merrymaking. The young 
people had had their last dance, and 
Esther had collected us in the dining- 
room to partake of a cup of hot coffee 
and of such remnants of supper that were 
left, while we waited for our respective 
carriages. 

There is always something weird and 
unnatural in the early day-dawn, and the 
small flames of the candles, burnt low into 
the beds of withered roses, heightened the 
uncannyness. I was annoyed and cha- 
grined when Frank came to tell me of a 
changein our programme—that Patty was 
not to return in the carriage with us, but 
was to change places with Celeste. I felt 
inclined to protest, and looked over an- 
grily to Patty, drinking her coifee in 
seeming peace with the whole world. Ce- 
leste, with all her desire to appear calm 
and indifferent, was evidently excited 
and unable to swallow a mouthful. As 
for Frank, he was abjectly miserable and 
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could not hide that he was so. I wondered 
if Celeste’s sharp eyes did not detect it, 
though if she had done so, she was too 
wise to hint that she did. 

Something passed the window I was 
near, so rapidly, it seemed as if a stone 
had been hustled by. Asecond after- 
ward I made out the form of a man on 
horseback, A moment more, and I saw 
Frank come to the hall-door and sign to 
Esther, who went out tohim. I had not 
more than time to wonder what it all meant 
when Esther came in quietly by another 
door and told me Frank wanted to speak 
to me. I supposed it was for one of the 
hundred and one arrangements we were 
constantly making, 6r perhaps to speed { 
parting guest, and so was quite unpre- 
pared for his evident perturbation. 

“Ttis for you to decide, Cousin Alethea ; 
I can do nothing.” 

Then, seeing my look of bewilderment, 
he added : 

“Tt is about Patty. There is an ex- 
press. Her father has been stricken with 
apoplexy, and they have sent for her.” 

Tom Percival stricken with apoplexy! 
The news took away my breath! Also a 
vision of his pretty, faded wife, with her 
youngest child hanging to her skirts, 
“ame up before me. Heaven help us! 
But at that moment my first thought was 
for his heipless family left to battle with 
the world rather than for the man called 
in an instant to give an account of the 
one or many talents intrusted him. 

Just then Patty came into the hall, call- 
ing me. She looked fresh and sweet, in 
spite of the late hour, her black dress 
showing no signs of being tossed, though 
most of her poppies had shed their red 
leaves. Frank groaned, and was beside 
himself at the sight of her. 

“ How shall we ever tell her?” he asked, 
in deep distress. 

“Leave that to me. Only you must 
manage that she goes home with us in 
your carriage, as she came. You must 
manage it with Celeste.” 
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“ Of course,” he said; and there was 
less of despair in his eyes, perhaps at the 
thought of the long drive. 

I went into the gray room—a small one 
next the great drawing-room—taking 
Patty with me. Poor child! she went re- 
luctantly enough, thinking I intended to 
scold her for arranging to drive home 
with Charlie Craig (I wished I had noth- 
ing more painful than a mild reproof), 
and had a pretty pout and a decided look 
of rebellion in her face. How my heart 
ached for her, knowing that she was a great 
pet with her father, and that hereafter I 
would always be associated with the first 
great grief of her life. And then, there 
was for her the great, impassable gap in 
her home, for Tom Percival, though a 
successful lawyer, every one knew, had 
made but scant provision for his death. 
But that, of course, would not come into 
Patty’s first and greatest shock. 

The child came to me, as I said, witha 
pout and a saucy remonstrance, and I— 
wll, I could do nothing but open my arms 
and let her sob out her first great grief 
on my shoulder. I had some difficulty 
to make her understand her loss, and when 
I did I was glad to have Dr. Mercer at 
hand to help me. 

And so it was that, long after the sun 
had brightened the world with his golden 
light, we drove home, Celeste Cameron 
having given up not only her seat in the 
carriage, but also some thickly budding 
hopes to my poor little Patty, who even 
then had the sweet grace to thank her. 
Frank, of course, went with us, and— 
well, I could: not help thinking Patty 
found some comfort in his being near her. 

“ Dear Frank is so kind and thought- 
ful,’ Patty’s mother said to me some 
weeks later. “I can’t tell you the com- 
fort it is to me to have all thought of the 
child’s future lifted from me. And she, 
poor child, will be, I am very sure, 
happy.” 

And so it was that, when next June the 
roses bloomed at Bogwood, Esther Ran- 
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dall and I made ready for another little 
festival at the old home—not for a dance 
but a quiet wedding party. 

Celeste Cameron had gone abroad—a 
word that suggests that pleasant, deba- 
table land for those who crave a great 
change or who, having made a mistake, 
choose to cover it up by “ going abroad.” 

And my kinsman Frank? Certainly 
he was a decidedly lucky fellow to find 
that the difficult task of distilling sweet- 
ness from such a prickly little rose as my 


pretty Patty a success. And so he was 
wisely determined not to leave her to 
“ wither on the virgin thorn” but to be 
“éearthlier happy as the rose distilled.” 

And Patty! she makes a charming 
mistress to dear old Bogwood, and as yet 
the old yellow damask covers the draw- 
ing-room furniture—I wonder if I ever 
mentioned Celeste’s intention of old-gold 
or porcelain-blue to Frank! If I did,I 
have succeeded in keeping to the old- 
fashioned covers. 

EMILY READ. 





MRS. FARQUHARSON’S NIECE. 


CHAPTER I.’ 


AN UNEXPECTED ARRIVAL. 


\ HEN I first left home to act as 
companion to Mrs. Farquharson, 
at Shuttleton Manor, I was only eighteen, 
and very simple and inexperienced ; but, 
unlike many who long to try their wings 
outside the home circle, my first flight 
“into the great world beyond tended 
hothing to diminish the bright visions in 
which young hearts are prone to indulge, 
for, in Mrs. Farquharson’s house, I was, 
from the beginning, treated more like a 
daughter than a hired companion; and 
though I missed the home faces very 
much, yet I was seldom subject to those 
fits of loneliness and depression which 
are the general experience of those 
launched out on the busy world for the 
first time, and separated from all family 
ties. 

Mrs. Farquharson was a widow, with no 
children ; two she had had, but both died 
in infancy out in India, where her hus- 
band had held a post under government. 


She had been but two years in England 
when I first went to her, having come 
home after her husband’s death. Pos- 
sessed of ample means—for she had a 
private fortune of her own, inherited from 
an aunt, besides what her husband left— 
she yet lived in a very quiet style, keeping 
but four servants, and seeing little com- 
pany ; indeed, but for an occasional visit 
from the rector or his wife, and a chance 
one from the curate, we would have seen 
almost nobody save ourselves. The house 
was large, commodious, and old-fashioned, 
and had been known as the Manor for 
ages back. It had been for some time 
untenanted before Mrs. Farquharson en- 
tered into possession, the owner being un- 
married and resident abroad. It was a 
larger house than Mrs. Farquharson at 
first contemplated renting ; but the rent 
was very moderate, and she conccived a 
liking for it when first she saw it, which 
finally led to her leasing it for a period 
of five years. A good many of the rooms 
were unfurnished, because not required. 
I may add here that, beyond its antiquity, 
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there was nothing romantic about the 
house 
of restless ghosts roaming the gloomy 
corridors aimlessly through the silent 
watches of the night, or of haunted cham- 
bers and dark deeds committed in days 


no thrilling, blood-curdiing stories 


gone by, but, on the contrary, everything 
was very prosaic and matter-of-fact, as 
befitted the nineteenth century. The 
Manor stood about a quarter of a mile 
off the main road which led to the village 
of Shuttleton, and was approached by a 


long avenue of beeches. The grounds 


around it were pretty extensive, though 
much less so than in days long since past. 


My duties as companion were very 
light. Sometimes I read to Mrs. Farqu- 
harson while she sewed; wrote letters 
to her dictation, or occupied myself 
with some fancy-work while we both 
sat and chatted. At other times we 
drove out occasionally, hiring from the 
village inn for this purpose—Mrs. Far- 
quharson keeping neither horse nor car- 
riage—or strolled about the grounds to- 
gether, she being still strong and active 
for her years. My lines had cer- 
tainly fallen in pleasant places; and al- 
though many of my age would have con- 
sidered the life we led somewhat dull, yet 
I never found it so, as at home I had been 
used to a very quiet, humdrum life, and 
had small inclination for gayety of any 
kind. I had always been of a quiet dis- 
position—too much so for my years, my 
dear mother often said. We had recently 
had a new member added to our house- 
hold at the Manor in the shape of an old 
bachelor brother of Mrs. Farquharson’s— 
Mr. Vaughan, a Professor of Theology 
from one of the universities, who, through 
failing health, had felt himself obliged to 
resign his professorship, and, at his sister’s 
request, had been prevailed on to give up 
his own bachelor establishment and come 
and live with her. His presence made 
little difference in our mode of living, 
however, as he buricd himself in his 
books from morning till night, and spent 


most of his time in his own room, gen- 
erally having his meals sent up to him, so 
that sometimes for days together I scarcely 
sawhim, He was engaged writing a work 
on theology, which took up a great por- 
tion of his time. He never joined us in 
our walks or drives, and seldom left the 
house except when he went up to town 
for a day to purchase some new book or 
visit some old acquaintance. 

One bright, sunny afternoon in June, 
about six months after my arrival at the 
Manor, I started for the village, a book 
under my arm, borrowed from the village 
library, which Mrs. Farquharson and I 
had been reading together, and which I 
intended to return. Here in the dark- 
ened avenue the sun’s strong heat did not 
penetrate, and my white sunshade hung 
varelessly in my hand as I walked along. 
When I came within view of the east 
gate, I caught sight of a figure approach- 
ing, evidently making for the house. It 
was that of a woman, dressed entirely 
from head to foot in gray, and carrying 
a cloak of the same Quaker-like hue over 
her arm. In her hand she carried a small 
traveling-bag. She was advancing along 
the avenue at a swinging pace, and flour- 
ishing the bag backward and forward 
in her hand, as though its weight were 
nothing. On first observing me, she 
seemed somewhat taken aback; her 
swinging pace dwindled down to a grace- 
ful walk, and her hand with the bag 
dropped to her side very demurely, and 
remained stationary. As she came nearer, 
I saw that she was of fair complexion, 
had on a short veil, and wore her hair 
cut short behind and in a fringe over her 
brow. She wasremarkably tall, I thought, 
for a woman, but carried her figure grace- 
fully. When she stopped beside me, I 
felt like a pigmy beside a giantess. 

“T beg your pardon,” said she, in a soft, 
deep, musical voice, “but am I right in 
thinking this avenue leads to the Manor— 
to Mrs. Farquharson’s ?” 

“ You are perfectly right,” I answered, 
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“This leads you direct to the Hall en- 
trance. You cannot go wrong.” 

She thanked me, and walked on, not 
without an admiring glance at my soft 
white dress and lightstraw hat. For my 
life I could not help turning to look after 
her. Perhaps she suspected this, for she 
never turned her head or resumed her 
swinging walk, although I watched her 
till she went out of sight round a turn of 
the avenue. “Who can she be?’ I 
wondered. “Certainly, not a visitor to 
the servants; and yet Mrs. Farquharson 
was expecting no one, and this girl seems 
as though she had come to stay.” 

When I got back tothe house it was 
nearly six o’clock. The door was opened 
by Mrs Glass, the housekeeper, with whom 
I was a great favorite. I saw instantly 
by her face that she hadsomething to tell 
me. She followed me up-stairs to my 
room. “ Mrs. Farquharson has a visitor 
this afternoon, miss,” she began, shutting 
the door behind her carefully ; “a niece 
of hers—a Miss Selwyn. She has come 
to stay for a day or two. Weare having 
tea at half-past six.” 

“Ts she a tall young lady dressed in 
gray?” I inquired, much _ interested. 
“For if so, I met her in the avenue, 
coming here.” 

“ Yes, miss, that is her,” replied Mrs. 
Glass, “tall and fair; I don’t think Mrs. 
Farquharson expected her, for she ap- 
peared much surprised when she arrived.” 

“T suppose I had better not go down 
till Mrs. Farquharson sends for me, then,” 
Isaid. “She will have a lot of things 
to say to her niece, probably, that she 
may not wish a stranger to hear. I 
wonder she did not mention her coming 
to me, if she knew.” 

“T don’t think she did, miss; but I 
will have to go down and see after things. 
I don’t want Mrs. Farquharson to catch 
me gossiping.” 

After she left me, I stood gazing ab- 
stractedly out of the window into the 
garden beyond, my thoughts full of the 


unexpected visitor. I hoped if she were 
going to stay for any length of time, she 
would prove nice and agreeable; for, if 
not, I might be made very uncomfortable 
in my position of companion. — Mrs, 
Farquharson had a sister down in one of 
the southern counties, I knew, whose 
married name was Selwyn; but of the 
existence of a Miss Selwyn I had never 


previously heard. My impression, in- 


deed, had been that she had none of a 
family ; but evidently I was mistaken. 


There had also been another sister mar- 
ried, who had died, many years ago, leay- 
ing a son, who was in business somewhere 
in London. I had never Mrs. 
Selwyn at the Manor. 

I washed my face and hands, changed 
my dress for one of black grenadine—a 
present from Mrs. Farquharson—placed 
a few flowers in my hair and dress, and 
then my toilet was complete. Mrs. Farqu- 
harson and I always dined together, as a 
matter of course ; but to-night I hesitated 
about going down till sent for. I felt my 
position slightly altered by the arrival of 
Miss Selwyn. About half-past six, how- 
ever, a message was brought me by one 
of the maids that Mrs. Farquharson 
wished me to go down-stairs to join her 
and Miss Selwyn at tea. Somewhat 
fluttered, I descended the broad stairway 
leading to the hall. I found Mrs. Far- 
quharson and her niece in her favorite 
sitting-room, at the back of the large 
drawing-room, where we generally dined 
when alone. Our dinner-hour was three 
o'clock, and tea at six. We kept some- 
what primitive hours. 

As I entered the room, Miss Selwyn 
was standing admiring herselt in a large 
mirror which stood over the mantel-piece. 
She still wore her gray dress, and looked 
even taller without her hat. She 
forward with a smile. 

“Doris, my friend Miss Stuart— 
Naomi, this is my niece, Doris Selwyn. I 
dare say you have heard me speak of her.” 
Mrs. Farquharson seemed to perform this 


seep 


same 
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introduction with an effort. As a matter 
of fact, I had never previously heard 
Miss Selwyn mentioned; but I let that 
pass. 

“ Miss Stuart and I have already met, 
aunt,” Miss Selwyn said frankly, holding 
out her hand and dropping a light kiss 
on my cheek. As she did so, I happened 
to glance toward Mrs. Farquharson, and 
was astonished at the expression of some- 
thing almost like fear which her counte- 
nance betrayed; but it was but moment- 
ary; an instant later, I concluded I was 
mistaken. 

“T hope we shall be great friends,” con- 
tinued Miss Selwyn. “I always know at 
first whether I shall like a person or ors 
and I think I shall like you. And s 
your name is Naomi! It is very quaint 
and pretty, I think, and just suits you.” 

“Not so pretty as your own,” said I. 
“Mine is rather old-maidish and sedate: 
while yours—” 

“Puts you in mind of a giddy romp, as 
I am,” interrupted she, in a gay tone. 
“Are you not surprised at seeing me, 
Miss Stuart ? The fact is, I was returning 
home from a visit to some friends in Scot- 
land, and passing by this place, thought 
I would look aunt and uncle up on the 
way. Uncle has not yet put in an ap- 
pearance, though. You will have to ex- 
cuse my dress, for all the rest of my 
luggage has been sent on, and I have only 
this with me, and one for the mornings; 
but I knew aunt lived very quietly, so I 
dare say it will not matter.” 

“T amsure, Doris, both Naomi and I 
said Mrs. 
Farquharson, rather more cordially, I 
thought ; “only perhaps you will find it 
dull. As forthe dress, if necessary that 
can easily be remedied ; but probably you 
will not need, as you are sure to tire of 
But here comes tea at 


” 
are very pleased to see you, 


our quiet life. 
last.” 

During the meal, which Professor 
V aughan did not honor with his presence, 
Miss Selwyn talked incessantly, rattling 
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on at such a rate and using so many slang 
terms that I was rather 
ertheless enjoyed her conversation very 
much. Mrs. Farquharson, too, appeared 
to unbend toward her niece. At first, by 
her manner, I had judged the visitor to 
be unwelcome, but attributed this to Mrs. 
Farquharson’s dislike to anything which 
disturbed our retired way of living. I 
must say that Miss Selwyn was blest with 
anextraordinarily good appetite, for I did 
think never would have finished; 
while Mrs. Farquharson and I merely 
dawdled over our meal to keep her in 
countenance. 

“Twas dreadfully famishing, aunt,” 
she said, at length, pushing back her cup. 
“T should so like to have a stroll about 
the grounds,” rising.and walking toward 
the long window which opened outward 
into the garden. “If you do not care for 
coming, perhaps Miss Stuart will accom- 
pany me, or I can go alone.” 

A little to my surprise, for she never 
went out after sunset, Mrs. Farquharson 
rose at once, wrapping round her a white 
shawl, which hung over the back of her 
chair. Miss Selwyn had snatched up an 
antimacassar from the couch, and grace- 
fully flung it over her shoulders. 

“T will go with you, Doris,” Mrs. Far- 
quharson s “Naomi will be tired 


amazed, but nev- 


she 


said ; 
after her walk.” 

I was about to disclaim all feeling of 
weariness ; but, without waiting, Miss Sel- 
wyn swung open the window, and a min- 
ute later they were outside among the 
flowers. Seen from the window, there 
was a strong resemblance between them. 
Both were tall, though Miss Selwyn had 
decidedly the advantage, and their feat- 
ures were very similar. Miss Selwyn’s 
were, if anything, too large for a woman; 
and her closely cropped hair gave her a 
boyish appearance, which well suited the 
hoydenish character she affected. She 
might be somewhere about three or four 
and twenty, judging by her looks. She 
interested me greatly ; her frank, careless 
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manner was very winning ; she was such 
a complete contrast to myself in every 
way, for I was small and dark, and had 
little to say to any one until I was well 
acquainted. The habit she had of inter- 
larding her conversation with slang terms 
gave a piquancy to it that seemed to ren- 
der her smallest remarks brilliant and 
witty. She was undeniably handsome, 
while I had never considered myself a 
beauty at the best of times. I longed to 
join them, and for the first time felt as if 
Mrs. Farquharson might consider me an 
intruder, since she had not asked me to 
accompany them. 

Next morning I rose early, as usual, 
for I liked a half-hour among the flowers 
before breakfast. I was busy arranging 
a small bouquet from my own particular 
plot for the breakfast-table, when I heard 
footsteps approaching, and looking up, 
beheld Miss Selwyn, arrayed in a crimson 
morning gown, with Mrs. Farquharson’s 
white shawl round her shoulders, and on 
her head an old garden hat of my own, 
which she had picked up in the hall. 

“ Good morning !” she cried, gayly. “I 
saw you from the window, and thought it 
a pity to let you pine in solitude and 
alone. So here I am.” 

“T wasn’t pining; but I am glad tosee 
you all the same. Isn’t ita lovely morn- 
ing? I hope you slept well, Miss Sel- 
wyn.” 

“Thanks. I slept better than I ex- 
pected. By the way, where did you dis- 
appear to last night? When aunt and I 
came in, you had gone off. I hope you 
will not let my being here make any dif: 
ference to you, Miss Stuart. I should 
like to call you Naomi, and you can call 
me Doris. May I?” 

“Certainly, if you wish,” I stammered, 
coloring a little. “You are very kind. 
I had some letters to write last night, and 
took the opportunity of doing so when 
Mrs. Farquharson would not be likely to 
miss me.” 


“Oh! that is all right, then. I was 


afraid I had driven you away. Uncle 
came down-stairs after aunt and I came 
in last night, and I had ‘quite a time,’ 
What a comical old boy he is; he scems 
half-asleep most of the time. I must try 
and rouse him up; see if I don’t! I told 
him he must come down to breakfast this 
morning, as I wouldn’t enjoy the meal 
without him; and if he doesn’t turn up 
I'll let him hear of it. He’ll have to give 
up his beloved books for one morning at 
least. Is this yourown particular garden, 
Naomi? Aunt tells me you take chief 
charge of the flowers.” 

“ Yes, this is my own little plot,” I re- 
plied, twisting a long blade of grass round 
the stalks of my bouquet and then hold- 
ing the flowers up to her for inspection. 
“ Did you ever see anything so pretty ?” 

“Tthink [have,” she answered, smiling, 
glancing at me meaningly as she spoke. 
“A great deal prettier, too. But they 
are very nice. I should like that rose 


you have, it is so sweet. Thank you, l 


shall keep it for your sake. There is 
aunt looking from the window; perhaps 
we had better go in.” And in we went, 
my face flushing rosy red at the compli- 
ment her eyes had paid me. Had she 
been a man, I do not think I could have 
been more confused. 


CHAPTER II. 


DISCOVERIES. 


A couPce of weeks glided by. Miss 
Selwyn was still with us, and, to all ap- 
pearance, intended to remain. She de- 
clared she could not tear herself away ; 
and I had begun to feel that without her 
the place would be very dull, though be- 
fore she came I[ had never thought of it. 
I certainly had never met such a lively 
girl as Doris. She seemed naturally a 
bit of a wit, and was remarkably quick 
at repartee. She was, however, astonish- 
ingly ignorant of some things. She 
could scarcely play a note of music, 
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couid paint only a very little, seemed to 
know or care nothing about the modern 
languages, except the language of flowers, 
in which she was well versed ; and as for 
sewing and light fancy-work, her knowl- 
edge thereof was ni/. I had never seen 
her use a needle since she came. 

Nothing surprised me more than the 
change her presence had effected in 
Professor Vaughan. His niece seemed to 
have acquired an unbounded influence 
over him, and she used it most unmerci- 
fully. Only in the evenings, and not 
always then, would she allow him to re- 
tire to the solitude of his own room and 
the society of his beloved books, as she 
alled them. Poor old gentleman! his 
life was made a burden to him. She 
would rally him on his bachelor condition, 
and say that she knew lots of nice “old 
girls” who would just suit him, She 
ordered him, as her cavalier, to attend 
her in her walks through the Manor 


grounds, and would not let him off on 


any excuse; and if he did succeed in 
escaping to his room, would sometimes fol- 
low him there, and spend with him the 
greater part of the day, though she must 
have been a decided hindrance to him. 
From the first, to use her own expression, 
she constituted him her own peculiar 
“chum ;” and, truth to tell, he was -fa- 
vored with much more of her society than 
either her aunt or myself. Privately, I 
thought Miss Selwyn a bit of a flirt, as 
she showed such a predilection for mascu- 
line society; but Mrs. Farquharson 
seemed quite well pleased, more so, in- 
deed, I fancied, than on the occasions when 
Miss Selwyn and I were out together. 
Perhaps she thought the Professor re- 
quired to be roused up a little, which he 
certainly did. The constrained manner 
toward her niece which I had at first 
observed in her had, moreover, to a great 
extent disappeared. 

Tn the evenings, if Miss Selwyn were 
not out about the grounds or disturbing 
her uncle, she would generally sit and 
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read to us while we sewed, occasionally 
stopping to make some light remark, 
which caused her aunt and me to smile; 
or stand looking over me while I played 
and sang. She never sang herself; she 
said she had no voice. Altogether, things 
were more lively since her arrival. 

“What a pretty dress you have on!” 
said she one evening. “What kind of 
material do you call it? I never can re- 
member the names of stufis.” 

* This is a grenadine,’ I answered, a 
little astonished. “It is a present from 
your aunt. She is very kind to me.” 

“Not more than you deserve, I im- 
agine. I have often thought you must 
feel it very dull—you so young and 
pretty—pardon me—to be shut up 
here. Have you any brothers or sisters, 
Naomi ?” 

“Only one brother, and he is very 
young; but I have four sisters—two 
older, and two younger than myself. 
Papa is a clergyman in one of the poorest 
of the London suburbs. His salary is 
not large enough for us all, and that is 
the reason I am here.” 

“And your sisters, are they also in 
situations?” she asked. 

“The two eldest are; the others are 
not old enough, and mamma requires one 
of them at home, for we keep only a very 
small servant.” 

She did not ask more. I longed to in- 
quire something about herself or her 
people, but did not like. In spite of her 
frankness, she could be very reticent 
when she chose, and she never alluded to 
her home in any way. 

Although so fond of walking about the 
grounds, she had never yet been outside 
the gates, nor did she manifest any desire 
to see the village or go to the church on 
Sundays. I had tried to persuade her to 
accompany me the first Sunday, but she 
laughingly said she got quite enough of 
religion at home; and her aunt did not 
press her to go, but seemed rather re- 
lieved at her staying in. She, like the 
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Professor, allowed her niece her own way 
almost in everything. 

Our rooms were »on the first landing. 
Miss Selwyn’s was on the opposite side of 
the corridor from her uncle’s and from 
Mrs. Farquharson’s, and looked to the 
back, as did mine also. Between her 
room and mine was a large room used 
for storing lumber. There was no bal- 
cony on this side, but only in the front. 
The servants slept above. 

One morning I rose as usual before 
breakfust and went into the garden. Miss 
Selwyn frequently joined me; but this 
morning she had apparently slept in. In 
my gardening operations I had slightly 
soiled my hands, and before going in to 
breakfast, went up-stairs to wash them 
and tidy myself generally. To gain my 
own room I had to pass the door of Miss 
Selwyn’s, which I noticed to be ajar. In 
passing, I caught a glimpse of Miss Sel- 
wyn in her crimson morning-gown stand- 
ing before the toilet-table in her room, 


In her 


gazing into the looking-glass. 
hand she held what, to my astonishment, 


appeared to be a razor. She looked pre- 
cisely like a person who had finished the 
operation of shaving, for I had seen papa 
look just like that. I was so surprised 
that I almost uttered an exclamation, 
but recovered myself, walked on, and 
gained my own room, shutting the door 
very softly. 

It might be perhaps a day or two later. 
I retired to my room in the evening 
earlier than was my wont, as I wished to 
finish a letter I was writing to mamma. 
My window was open halfway, for the 
evening was warm. My letter being fin- 
ished, but not feeling inclined for sleep, I 
was sitting at the window gazing idly into 
the moonlight. Every one was up-stairs, 
and I believed myself to be the only one 
awake in the house. The Professor had 
gone to his room after tea, and nearly an 
hour before I had heard Mrs. Farquhar- 
son and her niece bid each other good- 
night as they entered their separate 


rooms. They seemed always to finish 
their conversation down-stairs, for Migs 
Selwyn never sat and chatted with her 
aunt in her room after coming up, but 
went straight to her own. I would have 
liked an occasional cozy chat with her by 
our bedroom fires; but as she had never 
invited me into her room, I did not ven- 
ture to ask her into mine. 

It was a lovely moonlight night. Our 
side of the house, however, lay completely 
in shadow. I do not know how long I 
may have sat, when I heard the window of 
Miss Selwyn’s room softly raised. I knew 
it must be hers, because the room between 
us was, as I have said, used only for lum- 
ber, and Mrs. Farquharson’s and _ her 
brother’s rooms were on the other side of 
the corridor, their windows looking to the 
front. “Sheis like myself,” thought I; 
“she cannot sleep, either.” 

I was about to call to her softly to let 
her know that I also was awake, when I 
heard her strike a match, as if about to 
relight her bed-room candle. Apparently 
the light went out again, for I heard her 
mutter something which sounded like an 
oath, andimmediately after another match 
was struck. I had not known swearing 
was one of Miss Selwyn’s accomplish- 
ments, although she was addicted to using 
slang phrases. A minute or two later, 
wafted to my nostrils came the aroma of 
a cigar. 1 glanced downward, my first 
impression being that the pleasant odor 
came from below ; but there all was silent. 
Again I felt it, and this time was certain 
it came from the open window of Miss 
Selwyn’s room. Cautiously I put out my 
head once more. Miss Selwyn, doubtless 
believing herself the only one awake, 
was leaning carelessly out of her bed- 
room window, her eyes fixed on the stars, 
calmly enjoying either a cigar or a cigar- 
ette. I had heard that to smoke cigar- 
ettes was common among some ladies, 
yet this discovery nevertheless came upon 
me with almost a shock. Fortunately, 
my room being also in darkness, Miss 
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Selwyn did not seem to have seen me. 
She must have sat there for nearly half 
an hour before I heard her close her win- 
dow. I was glad when she did so, for I 
could not go to bed leaving my window 
open, and she was certain to hear me if I 
attempted to close it. I wondered if Mrs. 
Farquharson knew of this accomplish- 
ment of her lively niece. 

My sleep that night was disturbed by 
restless dreams, in one of which I saw 
Miss Selwyn seated calmly on the sea- 
shore watching the waves come lapping 
in, and smoking a huge clay pipe, while 
in her hand she held a razor which she 
had just been sharpening against the rock 
on which she sat. 

It is curious, when once one’s attention 
is drawn to any particular fact, how soon 
thereafter something is sure to occur in 
connection therewith. The next day 
Mrs. Glass waylaid me in the hall, Mrs. 
Farquharson and her niece being then en- 
gaged in correspondence. Miss Selwyn 


had only one correspondent, and his let- 
ters—her correspondent was of the male 
sex—did not appear to give her much 


pleasure. Mrs. Glass drew me into her 
own private parlor and closed the door 
carefully. “I have something which I 
wanted to tell you, Miss Stuart,” said she. 
“It is about Miss Selwyn. May I ask 
what you think of the young lady, 
miss?” 

I was taken somewhat by surprise at 
the question. “ What do you mean? Do 
you refer to her appearance, or her con- 
duct generally ?” 

“T mean her ways. Don’t you think 
she isa very strange young lady? She 
has such ‘free and easy ways. And do you 
know, miss, I do believe she smokes !” 

Had she not been an elderly woman, I 
would have cut short the conversation by 
telling her that it was neither my business 
nor hers to discuss Miss Selwyn’s con- 
duct ; but she had always been very kind 
to me, and I did not wish to say anything 
to hurt her feelings. I think she must 


have read my thoughts, for her next 
words were half apologetic. 

“T know it is none of my business, 
miss; but something I heard two days 
ago from Jane, the housemaid, and from 
my cousin, Mrs. Jenkyns, who keeps the 
inn, you know, miss, has made me wonder 
if I should not tell what I heard to Mrs. 
Farquharson ; so I thought I might safely 
tell you, and leave you to judge, for I 
think she has something troubling her 
already just now; she has not been quite 
herself since her niece arrived.” 

I had noticed this fact, but had been 
inclined to ascribe it to imagination ; but 
Mrs. Glass had evidently observed it also. 

“But what is your reason for think- 
ing Miss Selwyn smokes? You have not 
seen her do so, I suppose ?” 

“No, miss; but I have often felt the 
smell of cigars in her room in the morn- 
ings, and have found pieces of cigar ends 
in the grate and on the ground outside her 
window. It isnot avery lady-like thing; 
and Mrs. Farquharson would be wild if 
she knew, 1am sure. The Professor, as 
you know, does not smoke, so the cigar 
ends could not be his.” 

“And what did Jane tell you and your 
cousin?” I again inquired, not wishing to 
tell what I had myself observed over- 
night. 

Mrs. Glass came a little nearer and 
spoke ina lower tone. “ You must have 
noticed, Miss Stuart, that Miss Selwyn 
has always kept very close to the house 
ever since she came. She has never been 
outside the grounds, to my knowledge; 
and you remember the strange way in 
which she arrived when no one expected 
her. It is my opinion she is here in 
hiding and does not wish to be seen. I 
think she has run away from home, 
miss.” 

Iwas so taken aback by this view of 
the matter, that for a minute or two I 
could not saya word. “ What should 
make her leave her home?” I asked, at 
length. 
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“T don’t know, miss, of course; but J house, and had expressed a great desire to 
perhaps a lover may have had something# see it. My cousin told him it was not 


to do with it. You can judge, after you 
hear what I am going totell you. From 
anything ever I have heard, any of Mrs. 
Farquharson’s relatives are in poorer cir- 
cumstances than herself,and Mrs. Selwyn 
may have wished her daughter to marry 
some one she did not care for, for the sake 
of his money. I don’t think Mrs. Selwyn 
and Mrs. Farquharson are particularly 
friendly, for they don’t visit; and I did 
not know there was a Miss Selwyn till she 
arrived here that day. Of course, I only 
came here eighteen months ago, and did 
not know Mrs. Farquharson till then. 
Well, two days ago Jane went down to 
the village to order some things for the 
house. When she arrived at the end of 
the avenue she saw a man gazing curi- 
ously over the gate into the Manor 
grounds, but he turned away in the direc- 
tion of the village before she came up to 
him. When she was passing him, he 
spoke to her, and walked along by her 
side till they reached the village. He 
was rather an elderly man and looked 
like a well-to-do gentleman, she says, or 
she would not have answered him when 
he first spoke. He seemed much inter- 
ested in this house and asked her a great 
many questions; and, although he tried 
not to let her see it, was evidently espe- 
cially interested when she mentioned Miss 
Selwyn’s being nere—asking particularly 
as to when she came, what she was like, 
and how long she intended staying. Jane 
got annoyed at his questions at last, and 
left him abruptly when she reached Mrs. 
Ball’s. On coming home she at once told 
me and described the man. I advised 
her not to say anything to the others. 
Yesterday afternoon I called on my 
cousin, Mrs. Jenkyns, to hear what she 
could tell me, for Jane had seen the gen- 
tleman enter the inn. He was not in 
then, but was staying there and had been 
doing so for a week past. He had also 
questioned my cousin as to the Manor- 


open for visitors to see through it. For- 
tunately, although she noticed his curi- 
osity with regard to Miss Selwyn, she 
could tell him nothing about her ; but she 
thought he might be an elderly lover of 
that young lady; and putting things to- 
gether, I have come to the same conclu- 
sion. What do you think of it, miss?” 

“T cannot tell,” I answered, perplexed. 
“He may be of a naturally inquisitive 
turn, as elderly gentlemen sometimes are, 
and may be asking these questions with- 
out any particular motive; and the 
Manor-house is certainly an interesting 
feature in the surroundings. But stay. 
What is the man like? Is he short and 
stout, wearing a soft hat and light drab 
overcoat? I met such a man between 
the Manor and the village the other day; 
and now that I think of it, he did look at 
me rather curiously.” 

“That is the very man, miss; but 
sometimes he wears a short, blue jacket. 
I’m sure I do not know whether to tell 
Mrs. Farquharson or not.” 

“Better let things alone meantime. 
We have no evidence that the man is 
really in any way connected with Miss 
Selwyn, although I admit his questioning 
looks suspicious; and even though he 
does know her, it does not follow he is a 
lover of hers. She certainly did arrive 
here rather unexpectedly; but the ac- 
count she herself gave on arrival was 
quite satisfactory to me, at any rate; and 
we must not jump to the conclusion that 
she-has run away, unless we see some 
stronger reason than we have at present. 
Besides, even though he should be her 
lover, he can scarcely run away with her 
unless she is willing; and if ever there 
was a young lady perfectly capable of 
taking care of herself, I should think 
Miss Selwyn is that one. I have to go to 
Shuttleton myself this afternoon, and will 
call on Mrs. Jenkyns and ascertain if he 
is still there.” 
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She left me then; and I proceeded to 
take my constitutional. Almost mechani- 
cally, my steps turned into the avenue 
leading into the village. The avenue 
took rather a sharp curve about two hun- 
dred yards from the gate, and near this 
gate there was a mass of shrubbery. 
Nearer to the Manor the grounds were 
very open, and the windings of the 
avenue alone hid the house from view. I 
was approaching this turn in the avenue, 
when [ heard a sound as of a footstep. 
Not wishing to be seen, as I had still on 
my morning gown, I glided behind a 
large tree, and took shelter at the back 
of a spreading rhododendron bush which 
stood near. In another minute, whoever 
it was, turned round the curve and then 
paused. I ventured to steal a glance 
from my hiding-place. Through the 
trees I saw him: it was the man of whom 
Mrs. Glass had spoken—the supposed 
elderly lover of Mrs. Farquharson’s niece. 
He had his back to me, for I was on the 
side of the avenue farthest from the 
Manor, and he was gazing earnestly in 
its direction. He appeared as if afraid of 
being seen, as he kept glancing suspi- 
ciously around. He did not wait long, for- 
tunately, for, after satisfying himself that 
no one was in sight, he turned and walked 
back the way he had come. I waited till 
he had gone, then hurried home as fast 
as my feet could carry me. Surely, after 
all, the man was here with some object ; 
but that object might not be Miss Selwyn. 
A suspicion that he might be in league 
with a gang of theives, though house- 
breaking was a thing unheard of among 
us, haunted me all the forenoon. He 
might wish to reconnoitre before making 
the attempt. Mrs. Farquharson kept no 
man-servants, and there many 
valuable articles in the house. What 
made matters worse, the Professor had 
that morning early left for town to visit 
a brother professor who was at present 
laid up, and we did not expect him back 
till the next evening. I was, however, 


were 
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destined ere long to have the man’s con- 
duct explained, for that very afternoon I 
unexpectedly obtained light upon it. 


CHAPTER III. 
AN UNSEEN LISTENER. 


As already mentioned, I purposed 
going to Shuttleton that afternoon. My 
business was to buy some wool for a sofa- 
blanket which I intended knitting as a 
present to the curate’s wife, whom I oc- 
casionally visited. On leaving the wool- 
shop, a heavy shower of rain came on, 
and I hurried along for shelter to the inn, 
to Mrs. Jenkyns. I found that lady in 
the midst of a hubbub caused by the 
arrival of a picnic party, who were oc- 
cupying her large back room and all de- 
manding to be served immediately. 

“Oh! it is you, miss. Just go up-stairs 
to my room till the rain is over. I amso 
busy, I don’t know which way to turn.” 

I went up-stairs as directed. The inn 
was an old-fashioned square sort of build- 
ing, three stories in height. Mrs. Jen- 
kyns’s room was on the first floor. On the 
flat above, the rooms were seldom used, 
except when the inn was full, which was 
not often. I had heard Mrs. Glass speak 
of the view of the Manor grounds to be 
obtained from the upper windows; and as 
Mrs. Jenkyns would not object to my 
taking the liberty, I left my parcel and 
umbrella in her room and proceeded to 
the upperstory. There were three rooms 
looking to the back. Formerly, there 
had been but two; a wooden partition 
had, however, been erected, dividing the 
larger room, and leaving a small bed- 
room facing the stair. It was this room 
into which I entered. I glanced from the 
window: the rain was still pouring stead- 
ily. In the distance I saw nearly the 
entire grounds of the Manor. The trees 
of the avenue hid the house itself; but 
the river winding round behind it and the 
little island not far from the house were 
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visible. A person with a small telescope 


or opera-glass could easily have distin- 
guished people walking in the grounds. I 
thought the view would be even better 
from the window of the room to the 
right, and I was about to go into it, when 
Theard heavy footsteps below on the first 


stair. I did not think of the persons as- 
cending to the upper story, yet I paused 
to listen. I could hear the voices of two 
men as they ascended. They did not stop 
at the first landing, but were evidently 
coming higher. I did not wish to be dis- 
turbed, and hastily turned back into the 
room and slipped the bolt softly into the 
socket, afraid lest they might be the 
worse of liquor. Their heavy footsteps 
drowned the noise I made. At the second 
landing the men turned into the room to 
the right. The partition between being 
of wood, I could distinctly hear every 
word of their conversation. 

“ You are sure we cannot be overheard 
here, Jacobs?” said one of them, in a 
voice the smooth tones of which I did 
not like. 

“ Perfectly certain. I am the only one 
on this flat, and they are all engaged 
down-stairs ; but I will look and see, in 
ease. I selected this room because of the 
view. Look! You can see nearly the 
entire Manor grounds, with the exception 
of the little bit near the river on to the 
turn, and the garden at the back of the 
house, which are hidden by the big close 
hedge, dividing them from Farmer 
Sheill’s ground. I will be back in a 
minute.” 

I heard him leave the room, walk along 
the landing to the room on the left, and 
next try the door of the room where I 
was. There were two rooms tothe front, 
which he also examined. 

“There is no one here but ourselves,” 
he said to his companion. “The room 
next to us is locked, and there is no one 
in the others.” 

“ Well,” said the other man, “ you can 
tell me now how matters stand. You say 


you sent on word to headquarters this 
morning. I left shortly after mid-day, 
before your letter arrived. I was fortu- 
nate in meeting you so near your inn; 
I was afraid you might be away some 
where.” 

“T would have been, but for this con- 
founded rain, which drove me home. 
The game is nearly played out, Jack. 
Our bird is caged to a certainty.” 

“No!” cried Jack, in a tone of sur- 
prise. “ Then he is here, afterall. Have 
you seen him ?” 

“ Not near enough till yesterday, to be 
able to swear positively to him. But I 
am now certain it is he, and no one else, 
He never comes outside the grounds, and 
there is no hiding-place near enough the 
house to allow one to get a close view. 
There is some shrubbery near to the gate 
where one can hide; from that place of 
concealment I have seen him frequently 
at a distance strolling about the grounds 
in company with his old fossil of an 
uncle, or with that little governess or 
companion, or whatever she is. How] 
have laughed to myself when I saw them 
going about, to think how, if my sus- _ 
picions were correct, the little companion 
would stare when once she found it all 
out. Yesterday, he came very near the 
shubbery in his walk, and I got a proper 
look at him. It is he beyond a doubt; 
and a very good-looking girl he makes.” 

Isat as if turned into stone. Until 
this last sentence was uttered, the idea 
that their conversation in any way af- 
fected myself had not dawned upon me. 
Now, a dreadful suspicion that I was only 
too closely connected with it almost over- 
whelmed me. Eagerly I strained every 
nerve to catch their next words. 

“How did you manage it? I mean, 
how did you get on the scent at first ?” 

“ Easy enough. You know[I had often 
seen him along with old Balscombe’s 
nephew, and knew that they were both 
given to gambling and betting, the differ- 
ence being that this youngster had very 
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little money, while young Balscombe had 
plenty. After the forgery was discovered, 
the young gentleman was accused of it, 
and of course denied it, though it was 
as clear as noon-day against him. If he 
had admitted it, old Balscombe, I believe, 
would have forgiven him; for he had a 
great liking for the lad, and intended 
leaving his business to his nephew and 
him, ere long. But he was enraged at 
the young man’s hardihood and _brazen- 
facedness, and was determined to punish 
him. Heis avery stern old boy. He 
gave instructions to have him appre- 
hended ; but the youngster contrived to 
get word of it and give us the slip. I 
believe old Bates, the cashier, gave him 
the wink ; and I suspect he is keeping 
him posted up as to how matters stand, 
though of course he does not know I am 
here, and cannot inform him. Well, 
after I had exhausted every source of in- 
quiry, and made pretty sure that my bird 
was not in hiding in town, I began to make 
inquiry as to any relatives or friends he 
might possess. I found out from young 
Balscombe that he had no other relatives 
save a couple of aunts, both by his mo- 
ther’s side—one in this place, and another 
down in Hampshire; and an old uncle 
who wasn’t of much account. This being 
nearest, I came here first. I then discov- 
ered that his aunt, Mrs. Farquharson, 
lived here very retired with her brother 
—the old uncle whom I mentioned—her 
servants, and a young girl as companion ; 
but that she had at present a niece stay- 
ing with her, whom nobody could tell me 
much about. I succeeded in ascertain- 
ing, however, that her name was Selwyn, 
that she had but recently come here, and 
that her mother was a sister of Mrs. Far- 
quharson’s. As you know, I suspected 
this niece might be my young gentleman 
in disguise, for I had heard of the same 
trick before. I therefore determined not 
to leave the place until I saw her, which 
I did while she was walking about the 
Manor grounds, as I have already told 
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you; but though I was almost certain it 
was the gentleman I wanted, he was well 
disguised, and I could not get a near 
view till yesterday afternoon. Two days 
ago, I waylaid one of the servants, and, 
by adroit questioning, found out, among 
other things, that the supposed niece had 
arrived here rather unexpectedly, and 
with scarcely any luggage, on the after- 
noon of the day on which young Van- 
burgh left his lodgings ; and that she was 
a very peculiar young lady in her ways. 
This confirmed my suspicions. Still, the 
young lady might turn out to be a bona 
fide Miss Selwyn after all. Meantime, 
Bob was making inquiry down in Hamp- 
shire regarding the other aunt.” 

“ But,” interrupted Jack, “if you were 
so certain yesterday afternoon, why did 
you not telegraph at once to head- 
quarters ?” 

“ Because I waited till I had Bob’s re- 
port, which I expected last night by the 
eight o’clock post ; and I would not have 
got the warrant till this afternoon at any- 
rate, probably; so little time has been 
lost. I did get his report. He says that 
there is a Mrs. Selwyn residing in Brack- 
ley, in that county, an cunt of young 
Vanburgh’s, who has indeed a daughter ; 
but the poor girl is silly, and is never 
seen outside the house. Her mother 
never leaves her. She is an only child. 
Therefore, the Miss Selwyn who is here 
must be an impostor. A clever young 
dog, is he not, but not clever enough for 
me. Eh, Jack ?” 

“What do you intend doing now? 
Have him apprehended, I suppose ?” 

“Yes; but not until to-morrow morn- 
ing. Bob will arrive to-night with the 
warrant, for we must have everything 
perfectly formal, in case they should show 
fight. We could apprehend him to-night, 
but there is really no hurry, as I am cer- 
tain they suspect nothing. Besides, Iam 
dead-tired. I have been haunting that 


blessed shrubbery till I am as stiff asa 
post. I was up there this forenoon. Have 
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a look through this opera-glass. There! 
You can see most that passes in the Manor 
grounds; it brings them qnite close. I 
told you I selected this room because of 
the view. Thank goodness, the game is 
about over now. Let us go down-stairs 
and have a drink, and then we will have 
astroll round. The rain has gone off 
now. You will, of course, wait here to- 
night and see the fun to-morrow morning. 
You can have the room next mine.” 

I would have given anvthing to be safe 
home at the Manor. My limbs trembled 
so that 1 could hardly stand. Everything 
was now clear to me. Miss Selwyn was 
Mrs. Farquharson’s nephew, Jack Van- 
burgh, in disguise! I had often heard of 
him, though I had never seen him; but 
I knew his aunt saw him sometimes when 
she went to London, and that she had 
sent home money from India for his edu- 
cation, he having been left an orphan 
early. ‘Till lately he had. lived with an 
uncle, a bachelor brother of his father’s, 
who had died some four months 
Since that time he had been in lodgings. 

Trembling like a criminal going to ex- 
ecution, I stole down-stairs after the men 
left their room. What if they should ob- 
serve me and suspect? They were still 
about the premises. Mrs. Jenkyns, too, 
might say something which would reach 
their ears. I determined to effect my exit 
by the back way, and out at the garden 
gate into the little lane beyond. In this 
I was successful. I got out of the inn 
unobserved. The rain had ceased; but 
I was in no mood to care, although it had 
been pouring. My thoughts were concen- 
trated on reaching home without delay. 
Something must be done to save Miss 
Selwyn—or rather Mr. Vanburgh, I felt 
my face redden as I thought how fre- 
quently I had allowed the pseudo Miss 
Selwyn to kiss me; and [I could now un- 
derstand the half-frightened looks of Mrs, 
Farquharson at these times. The use of 
the razor and the smoking of the cigars 
were now no longer to be wondered at. 


ago. 


I reached the Manor in a whirl of ex- 
citement. The hall-door was open, and 
I made my entrance unobserved. I was 
afraid my looks might have excited com- 
ment. Even amidst my agitation I had 
hurriedly thought over a plan by which 
the detective might be foiled, if only it 
could be managed. We had yet a little 
time to spare. ’ 

“My dear girl, what is the matter?” 
Mrs. Farquharson cried, as I bounced un- 
ceremoniously into her _ sitting-room. 
“You look as if some one was after you.” 

“Where is Miss Selwyn ?—Mr. Van- 
burgh, I mean?” I cried, breathlessly. 
“OQ Mrs. Farquharson! we must save 
him. They have found out he is here, and 
are going to apprehend him and take him 
to prison.” 

I thought she would have fainted, she 
turned so white; but she commanded her- 
self with a violent effort. “Calm your- 
self and tell me all, Naomi,” she said, 
soothingly, taking in the situation at once. 
“Miss Selwyn—that is, Jack—is up- 
stairs.” 

Hurriedly I related all that had oc- 
curred, to which she listened with strained 
attention. “You are a good, brave girl, 
Naomi!” she said when I had finished. 
“ Let us go and tell Jack. Between us, 
we will surely manage to save him. I 
thank Heaven, child, that you happened 
to go to the village this afternoon.” 

We found Mr. Vanburgh up-stairs, 
seated before the fire in his room, his 
heels on a level with his head, engaged in 
the unladylike occupation of smoking a 
cigar. “ Hillo! I thought the door was 
bolted,” he said, starting to his feet as we 
came sweeping in. “Why, what the 


deuce!” he exclaimed, catching sight of 
me, and confusedly glancing from me to 
the cigar in his hand. 

“ Naomi knows everything,” said Mrs. 


Farquharson. “O Jack! you are in 
great danger ;” and she hastily repeated 
the substance of what I have related. 


“By Jove! you are a plucky little 











girl!” said he, after he had heard all. “I 
must get out of here to-night somehow; 
but where I am to go beats me. I would 
have gone out of the country at first, but 
I had neither time nor money, besides, I 
might have been seized before I could 
have taken my passage out, and without 
luggage it would have looked suspicious.” 

“If you are willing to go abroad, I 
can put you on a plan,” 1 said. “I 
thought of it on the way here. Money is 
not even necessary for your passage until 
it can be remitted you, if you have suffi- 
cient for your wants otherwise.” 

“That can be managed, for I have two 
hundred pounds lying here in cash,” in- 
terrupted Mrs. Farquharsop. “I sent to 
my bankers for it only this week, in case 
of an emergency of this kind. But for 
your plan, Naomi?” 

“Tt is this,” said I: “A friend of my 
father’s, Captain Gray, a Scotchman, like 
papa; and an old schoolmate of his, sails 
for Australia by the ship ‘ Dido,’ leav- 
ing London to-morrow morning early, as 
my mother’s letter mentioned yesterday. 
He will do anything for papa, or for me 
either, for I am named after his wife, who 
isdead. My plan is, that Mr. Vanburgh 
leaves here at once, carrying with him a 
letter from me to papa, and catches the 
twenty-five minutes to eight train at Har- 
ley Junction, which you know is but four 
miles from here. It is now half-past five, 
and he has ample time to walk the dis- 
tance. The train does not stop at Shut- 
tleton, and even although it did, he dare 
not risk going there. He will reach Lon- 
don befure ten o’clock, and can at once 
take a cab to papa’s, who is sure to be at 
home at that hour. My letter will state 
that Miss Selwyn is a friend of mine who 
has been imperatively summoned to Aus- 
tralia—say to Sydney—at once, and ask 
papa to secure a passage for her imme- 
diately with Captain Gray. The sudden- 
ness of the call will excuse the want of 
luggage. Papa will ask no questions. If 


Mr, Vanburgh thinks it expedient, he 
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can confide in Captain Gray, who is to be 
trusted, during the passage; or if not, 
can resume his own dress after landing.” 

“Your plan is admirable, child,” said 
Mrs. Farquharson, kissing me fervently. 
“ Jack, she has thought of everything.” 

“] will go and write at once, then,” I 
said, “if you will order tea without 
delay.” 





CHAPTER IV. 
CHECKMATED. 

I scARCELY recognized myself in the 
resolute, energetic girl I had become. The 
other two seemed to depend on me for 
everything, and I had roused myself to 
the occasion. I wrote a hurried note, and 
descended, bearing it in my hand un- 
sealed. I handed it to Mr. Vanburgh, 
whom I found dressed. A long, dark 
cloak of Mrs. Farquharson’s almost en- 
tirely covered his gray dress. He wore 
my hat, which I‘had left in his room, and 
a dark veil. His bag stood on a chair. 
He would not wait for tea, he said. He 
asked my pardon for taking my hat. 

“Oh! what does it matter, so that 
you escape!” I cried. “ I will accompany 
you to Harley, for I know that neither 
Mrs. Farquharson nor I could rest unless 
we knew you had got safely away. Do 
not raise any objection ; I can walk back 
perfectly well alone.” 

“You are a true friend in need, Miss 
Stuart,” said he, with emotion. “ What 
we should have done without you at this 
time, Heaven knows, for I am quite un- 
nerved. I am sorry uncle is not here; 
I should have liked to have said good-bye 
to him.” 

We left the house, Mr. Vanburgh car- 
rying the bag concealed under the long 
cloak. None of the servants by good 
luck were about. Mrs. Farquharson did 
not come to the door; she wished it to 
appear as though we had gone merely for 
astroll. On my return, she would tell 
Mrs. Glass, the housekeeper, that Miss 
Selwyn had gone. 
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We took down the garden path and 
along near to the river-side until we 
reached the bend of the river, which 
brought us outside the Manor grounds 
into Squire Bolden’s, between which and 
Mrs. Farquharson’s there was a high 
hedge, the counterpart of that which 
bounded the Manor lands on Farmer 
Shiell’s side. By taking this road we 
kept completely out of the detective’s 
view, should he be on the lookout with 
his glass. A small footpath led us 
out on to the main road leading to 
Harley. 

Our walk was a very silent one, for we 
scarce exchanged half-a-dozen words. 
Woen we reached the station we had not 
long to wait. I secured Mr. Vanburgh’s 
ticket for him. 

“T cannot thank you,” he said, much 
agitated, as he was about to step into the 
train; “I will try and drop a line. Per- 
haps we shall yet see each other again. 
My aunt will tell you the whole story. 
Believe me, Miss Stuart, I am innocent 
of this charge.” 

“T never doubted it. We shall long 
to hear from you how you get on. Might 
I ask you a favor, Mr. Vanburgh? It 
is, that you promise me to give up gam- 
bling and betting from this time.” 

“Tdo promise. For your sake, I would 
promise anything.” 

Next minute, I was standing alone, with 
crimson cheeks, waving my handkerchief 
as the train glided off. 

Mrs. Glass, coming into the room on 
my return, was then told of Miss Selwyn’s 
departure. She seemed much surprised, 
but made no remark. That young lady’s 
erratic movements were evidently too 
much for her. She was simply told Miss 
Selwyn had received word which neces- 
sitated her leaving at once. 

It was not without some trepidation 
that I descended next morning to the 
breakfast-room. Mrs. Farquharson was 
already seated there, calm and composed 


as usual. I could not help admiring her 
fortitude. In the midst of the meal came 
a ring at the door-bell. Mrs. Glass, be- 
ing at that monent in the act of crossing 
the hall, herself opened the door. 

“We wish to see Miss Selwyn,” said a 
voice, which I recognized as that of the 
man Jacobs. 

“Miss Selwyn is not here,” replied 
Mrs. Glass. “She left last night before 
seven o’clock. She was telegraphed for to - 
go home.” This statement she made en- 
tirely on her own authority, as nothing 
whatever had been said to her either re- 
garding the mode in which Miss Selwyn 
had been summoned away or her destina- 
tion. She had apparently arrived at this 
conclusion of her own accord, 

“ Stuff and gammon !” cried the man, 
coarsely. “ Where could she go? You 
don’t catch a weasel asleep. Try that on 
with some other, my good woman. More 
likely she saw us from the window, and 
is in hiding. ‘Tell your mistress we wish 
to see her at once.” 

Without waiting to be invited, -they 
followed Mrs. Glass into the breakfast- 
room. There were three of them; the 
third, I presume, being the man whom 
Jacobs had called Bob. The foremost, 
Jacobs, held what I supposed was the 
warrant in his hand. 

Mrs. Farquharson’s presence of mind 
was admirable. “ May I ask the mean- 
ing of this intrusion, gentlemen?” she 
asked, calmly. ‘“ Mrs. Glass, show these 
gentlemen into the front drawing-room 
fcr a few minutes. Miss Stuart and I 
are engaged at breakfast just now.” 

They were manifestly taken aback at 
her coolness. “I beg your pardon, 
madam; and yours too, miss,” said 
Jacobs; “ but our business will not wait. 
I have here a warrant for the apprehen- 
sion of Mr. Jack Vanburgh on a charge 
of forgery, who has been staying here 
these last three weeks under the name of 
Miss Doris Selwyn.” 

Mrs. Glass gave a scream, and seemed 
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about to drop. Mrs. Farquharson still 
preserved an unruffled front. 

“ Mrs. Glass has already told you that 
Miss Selwyn is not here. I have nothing 
more to add, gentlemen. If you wish, 
you can search the house and grounds. 
Perhaps you will kindly relieve us of 
your presence, and allow Miss Stuart and 
me to finish breakfast.” 

I never saw such an expression of 
baffled rage on the face of any human 
being as that which overspread the coun- 
tenance of Jacobs. Perhaps the knowledge 
of his own dilatoriness made him feel 
worse. “It is false!” he shouted. “He 
is here! Dll bet my life. Maybe you are 
not aware, madam, that in concealing this 
young man from punishment, you run a 
risk yourself,” he added, ferociously. 

“T am concealing no young man,” she 
said; “and if I were, am not one to be 
intimidated by threats. Excuse me, 
gentlemen, but if you do not retire, Miss 
Stuart and I must.” 


Thereupon they went out, but not be- 
fore casting suspicious glances round the 
They searched the house from top 
to bottom—of course with no result ; and 
all day two of them hovered about the 
house and grounds, the third probably 


room. 


making inquiries elsewhere. I do not 
think they suspected me in the matter. 
In the course of the day I received a 
letter, which was, I understood, directed 
to me to avoid suspicion. It contained 
simply these words: “ Everything ar- 
ranged. To-morrow six A. M.” No 
signature was attached, and it bore the 
London postmark. This was sufficient, 
however, to satisfy us that all was right, 
and that Mr. Vanburgh would by this 
time have sailed and the note been written 
by him the right before. Later on, I 
would get full details from my father. 
Meantime, I had heard the particulars 
of the alleged forgery from Mrs. Farqu- 
harson. “One night about a month 
ago,” she said, “old Mr. Balscombe and 
Jack were detained in the office on busi- 


ness later than usual, the others having 
left before him. After Mr. Balscombe 
left, Jack noticed his check-book lying 
among some papers on hisdesk. He was 
usually very careful to keep it under lock 
and key. Jack picked it up and put it 
in the inside pocket of his coat, intend- 
ing to lock it up in the safe in the other 
room ; but having some other things to 
do first, finally forgot all about it. Dur- 
ing that evening he and Mr. Balscombe’s 
nephew were out playing at billiards to- 
gether, and Jack got himself rather the 
worse of liquor. Young Balscombe had 
to take him home and see him to bed. In 
the morning, Jack suddenly remembered 
the check-book, and on examining his 
pocket, found it all right where he had 
placed it the night before. When he got 
to the office, he handed it to Mr. Bals- 
combe, explaining how it came to be in 
his possession. Some days afterward, 
Mr. Balscombe discovered, on looking 
over his bank-book, that a sum of fifty 
pounds, for which he did not remember 
writing a check, had been withdrawn 
from his accour*. He called at once at 
the bank, and was shown a check for 
that amount purporting to be signed by 
himself, but which he at once detected 
to be a forgery. On examining his check- 
book, one check was found to have been 
torn away, counterfoil and all. He then 
remembered the occasion on which Jack 
had charge of the check-book as being 
the only time it was out of his possession. 
The check had been filled up in a strange 
name, but had been indorsed all right, 
and the money paid—so far as the teller 
of the bank could recollect—to a young 
lad of about eighteen or so, the morning 
Jack returned the book to Mr. Balscombe. 
Jack was then questioned on the subject, 
but indignantly repudiated all knowledge 
of the forgery or of the check. He had 
forgotten all about the book, he said, till 
next morning, and consequently no one 
knew from him of his having it in his 
possession. He had not stolen it himself, 
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and therefore the check must have been 
abstracted earlier. Mr. Balscombe was 
furious. Although the amount was 
trifling, the crime was none the less. You 
know the rest, Naomi. If the check 
was really taken out of the book that 
evening, it must have been done unknown 
to him, for Jack swears he is innocent, 
and I can believe him.” 

“And I also,” I said. 
could have done it?” 

“T cannot tell,” said Mrs. Farquharson, 
sadly. “Mr. Balscombe is positive the 
check was not taken away before that 
day, and the very next morning it was 
eashed. When Jack came here that 
afternoon,” she continued, “I did not 
know him at first in his disguise. He 
told me then that Mr. Bates, the cashier, 
had warned him to flee at once, for Mr. 
Balscombe had ordered his arrest. The 


“But who 


disguise he wore he had lately used in 
some private theatricals, and adopted it 


for safety. He was anxious to get out of 
the country, and until he could do so, we 
agreed that he should pass himself off as 
my niece, Doris Selwyn, for I had no 
acquaintances with whom I was on suffi- 
ciently intimate terms to have their 
daughters visiting me, as I mix so little 
in society. You have never heard me 
mention Doris, Naomi; the subject is too 
painful. Three years ago she was to have 
been married ; and on the very morning 
of the marriage day, her lover was killed 
in one of those dreadful railway accidents. 
The shock turned her brain and nearly 
killed her, and she has been out of her 
mind ever since. The doctors, however, 
still hold out hope of her ultimate re- 
covery.” 

“ Poor girl! 
sad one,” I said. 
heart.” 

“ Jack has no hope of proving his in- 
nocence,” added Mrs. Farquharson, after 
a few minutes. “Mr. Bates has been 
writing to him since he came here as to 
how matters stood, and he says his master 


Her lot has been a very 
“T pity her from my 


is as wild at Jack as ever. It is curious, 
too, and he such a favorite with him till 
recently.” 

I then related the incidents of the razor 
and the cigar-smoking which I had no- 
ticed. Mrs. Farquharson could not help 
smiling, especially at the mention of the 
razor. 

“TI remember seeing the door ajar that 
morning,” she said, “for I heard you 
come in, and was just ready to leave my 
room at the time. The Professor, who, 
of course, was in the secret, had been in 
Jack’s room hunting for one of his books, 
which Jack had mislaid, and neglected to 
close the door after him. The draught 
from his own door when he closed it must 
have blown Jack’s door further open. 
Jack is so careless, he had not observed 


it.” 
Vga Yaw 0 Ae abe ith Llef 
More than a year sfipped past. t has | 
still with Mrs, Farquharson. Mr. Van- 
burgh, we had long ago heard, had landed 
at Sydney all right, and on the recom- 
mendation of Captain Gray, to whom he 
had confided the position in which he 
was placed, succeeded in obtaining a sit- 
uation in a large mercantile firm where 
he was doing well. He wrote home regu- 
larly to his uncle and aunt. I also had 
recently received a letter from him, the 
contents of which I need not divulge; 
suffice it to say that I wrote back in an- 
swer to his request, promising to go out 
to Sydney to him as soon as he could 
make a home for me; but this promise I 
was never called upon to fulfill, for shortly 
thereafter Jack himself was urgently sent 
for to come home by Mr. Balscombe, with 
an offer of partnership. The mystery of 
the forged check had et last been cleared 
up. As the reader may have guessed, 
the culprit was no other than Henry 
Balscombe, Mr. Balscombe’s nephew. On 
his recovery from a violent attack of 
fever, with which he was seized about a 
year and a half after Jack’s hurried de- 
parture, and during which attack his life 
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was despaired of, he confessed all. He 
had been jealous of Jack's favoritism 
with his uncle. That night he took him 
home, in helping him off with his coat 
the check-book had fallen from his pocket 
to the floor. Henry Balscombe picked it 
up, recognized it as his uncle’s, anda 
demon must have prompted him. He 
tore out one of the checks and put back 
the book, filled the check up next morn- 
ing, imitating his uncle’s handwriting ad- 
mirably, and finally sent his landlady’s 
young son to the bank for the money, 
bidding him say, if any questions were 
asked, that he came from Mr. Taylor, the 
name in which the check had been filled 
up. His plot was only too successful. He 
saw his rival dethroned, but he himself 
was far from happy, and over and over 
again had been on the point of confessing 
everything. Suspicion had never in the 
slightest degree attached to him, although 
it was known he had been with Jack that 
night. It was supposed he could have 


had no object in purloining the check, 
even though he had known the check- 
book to have been in Jack’s possession, 
as he had plenty of money of his own, 
while Jack was well known to be rather 
hard up. 

At first, on hearing his confession, his 
uncle refused to have anything further to 
do with him. However, when Jack came 
home, which he did almost immediately, 
Mr. Balscombe, on his urgent entreaty, 
agreed to overlook his nephew’s misde- 
meanor and became reconciled to him. 
Henry Balscombe was very sincerely peni- 
tent, and Jack and he are now partners 
in business and the closest of friends. As 
for myself, I agree with Jack in thinking 
that after all there was a silver lining to 
the cloud, since, but for that unfounded 
accusation, he would not have been forced 
to take refuge at the Manor, and I might 
never have been, as I am now, the happy 
wife of him whom first I knew as Mrs. 
Farquharson’s niece, 
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CHAPTER I. 

_"s Dicki’sons lived in Blankhampton. 

Not in the fashionable suburb of 
Greater Gate, for the Dicki’sons were not 
fashionable people—far from it, indeed. 
Nor yet in that exclusive part which 
immediately surrounds the cathedral, 
which Blankhampton folk familiarly call 
“the Parish.” No; they livedin neither 
of these, but away on the poorer side of 
the town and in the narrowest of narrow 
lanes—so narrow, indeed, that if a cart 
came along, the passer-by was glad to get 
into a doorway and stand there trembling 


until the danger was past and the road 
free again. 

I must tell you that, although they were 
always called the Dicki'sons, their name 
was spelt in the usual way, with an “n” 
in the middle and without an apostrophe ; 
but, as their neighbors make an invari- 
able rule of pronouncing the word, as 
they did themselves, in the way in which 
I have written it, I will take the liberty 
of continuing the custom in this story. 

For their position they were rather 
well-to-do. Mr. Dicki’son, the father of 
the family, was a plumber and glazier, not 
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in business for himself, but the foreman 
of a business in the town of some im- 
portance; and Mr. Dicki'son was a plain 
man of somewhat reserved disposition. 
There were ill-natured and rude persons 
in that neighborho>d who did not hesitate 
to describe Mr. Dicki’son as “a sulky 
beast,” but then the opinion of such was 
scarcely worth having, and even they had 
not a word to say against him beyond a 
general complaint of his unsociable 
temper. They were lively people who 
lived round about Gardener’s Lane; the 
fathers worked hard all the week and 
mostly got frightfully drunk on Saturday 
nights, when they went home and knocked 
their dirty slipshod wives about just by 
way of letting them know their duty to 
their lords and masters. And after this 
sort of thing had subsided, the wives 
generally gave the children a good cuffing 
all round, just by way of letting them 
know that they need not hope to take any 
liberties with their mothers because of 


their fathers’ little ways ; and then they 
all got quieted down fur the night and 
got up late on Sunday morning with 


headaches. If the day was fine, the men 
sat, dull and sodden, in the sunshine on 
the pavement in the wide street out of 
which Gardener’s Lane ran, propping 
their backs against the wall and stretching 
their legs out to the danger and annoy- 
ance of passers-by; and while the men 
thus smoked the pipe of peace, the women 
stood in groups at their doorways, 
scratching their elbows and comparing 
their bruises ; and the children, who had 
gone to sleep the previous night in tears 
and tribulation, found keen enjoyment in 
watching for the parson and the few 
people who went to the church round the 
corner, and called names and uncom- 
plimentary terms after them as they 
turned in at the gates which led there- 
to. 

Now, as Mr. Dicki’son was a person of 
a reserved and taciturn disposition, who 
was distinctly respectable in all his doings, 


who never got drunk, and openly despised 
any one else who did, it will readily be 
believed that he was not popular in the 
neighborhood of Gardener’s Lane. He 
was not anxious to be popular, and had 
it not been that the house in which he 
lived was his own and that it suited his 
family as a home, Gardener’s Lane would - 
not have counted him among its in- 
habitants. 

Mrs. Dicki’son was a good deal younger 
than her husband—a pretty, weak, senti- 
mental woman, rather gushing in dis- 
position, and very injudicious. She was 
always overwhelmed with troubles and 
babies, although, as a matter of fact, she 
had but six children altogether and one 
of them died while stillan infant. Gertie 
was twelve years old, and Ada Elizabeth 
just a year younger ; then came a gap of 
two years ere a boy, William Thomas, 
was born. William Thomas, if he had 
lived, would, I fancy, have inherited his 
father’s reserved disposition, for I must 
say, a more taciturn babe it has never at 
any time been my lot to encounter. He 
was a dreadful trouble to his dissatisfied 
mother, who felt, and said, that there was 
something uncanny about a child who 
objected to nothing—who seemed to know 
ro difference between his own thumb and 
the bottle which fed him, and would go 
on sucking as patiently at the one as at 
the other—who would lie with as much 
apparent comfort on his face as on his 
back, and seemed to find no distinction 
between his mother’s arms and a corner 
of the wide old sofa which earlier and 
later babies resented as a personal insult, 
and made remarks accordingly. How- 
ever, after six months of this monotonous 
existence, William Thomas was removed 
from this lower sphere, passing away with 
the same dignity as he had lived, after 
which he served a good purpose still, 
which was to act as a model to all the other 
babies which resented the corner of the 
sofa and declined to accept the substi- 
tution of their thumbs or any other 
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make-shift for the bottle of their de- 
sires. 

Two years later was a girl, called Polly, 
and two years later again was Georgie, 
and then, fora time, Mrs. Dicki'son, being 
free from the cares of a baby, fretted and 
worried that “’ome isn’t like ’ome with- 
out a baby in it ;’ but when Georgie was 
just turned three, little Miriam arrived, 
and Mrs. Dicki’son was able to change 
her complaint and tell all her acquaint- 
ance that she did think Georgie was go- 
ing to be the last, and she was sure she 
was “just wore out.” 

Most of the children took after their 
mother. True, as I have already said, 
William Thomas had given signs of not 
doing so, but William Thomas had not 
really lived long enough for any one to 
speak definitely on the subject. All the 


rest thrived and grew apace, and they all 
took after their mother, both in looks and 
character, with the exception of the sec- 
ond girl, “our Ada Elizabeth.” 


“The very moral of her father,” Mrs. 
Dicki’son was accustomed ‘to sigh, as she 
tried in vain to trim Ada Elizabeth’s hat 
so that the plain little face underneath it 
should look as bright and fresh as the 
rosy faces of her sisters. But it was a 
hopeless task, and Mrs. Dicki’son had to 
give it up in despair, and, with many a 
long speech full of pity for herself that 
she of all people in the world should have 
such a hard trial ‘put upon her as achild 
who was undeniably plain. 

For the child was plain. She had been 
a plain, featureless baby of uncertain 
color inclining to drab, very much indeed 
what William Thomas was after her. A 
baby who, even when newly washed, 
never looked quite clean; a little girl 
whose pinafore never hung right and with 
tow-colored hair which no amount of hair- 
oil or curl-papers could make anything 
but lank and unornamental! A child 
with a heavy, dull face, and a mouth that 
seldom relaxed into a smile, though there 
were people (not Mrs. Dicki’son among 


them, though) who did not fail to notice 
that the rare smile was a very sweet one, 
infinitely sweeter than ever was seen on 
the four pretty, rosy faces of the other 
children. 

Mrs. Dicki’son was eloquent about Ada 
Elizabeth’s looks and temper. “I’m 
sure,” she cried one day to Gertie, who 
was pretty and quick of wit and knew to 
a hair's breadth how far she could go 
with her mother, “it’s ’ard upon me I 
should have such a plain-looking child as 
our Ada Elizabeth. It’s no use me trying 
to trim her hat so as to make her look a 
credit tous. I’m sure it’s aggravating, 
it is. I’ve trimmed your two hats just 
alike, and she looks no better in hers than 
she does in her old school hat, and I got 
two nice curly tips just alike—’pon my 
word, it’s quite thrown away on her.” 

“And I want another feather in mine 
to make it perfect, mother,” murmured 
Gertie, with insinuating suggestiveness. 

Mrs. Dicki’son caught at the bait thus 
held out to her. “I’ve a good mind to 
take the tip out,” she said, hesitatingly. 

“Yes,do, mother. Our Ada Elizabeth 
won’t care—will you, Ada Elizabeth?” 
appealing to the child who had had the 
misfortune to be born plain. 

“ No, I don’t care,” returned Ada Eliza- 
beth, whose heart was bursting, not with 
jealousy, but with a crushing sense of her 
own shortcomings. 

“ Just like her father,” remarked Mrs. 
Dicki’son, loosening the feather from its 
place with one snip of her scissors. “ He 
never cares ow he looks! ‘’andsome is 
as ’andsome does’ is his motto, and 
though he’s been a good ’usband to me, 
and I'd be the last to go again’ him, yet 
I must say I do like a bit of smartness 
myself. But Ada Elizabeth’s the very 
moral of her father—as much in her 
ways as she is in her looks.” 

So gradually it got to be an established 
custom that Ada Elizabeth’s attire should 
be shorn of those little decorations with 
which Mrs. Dicki’son delighted to add 
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effect to her eldest child’s prettiness—it 
yas felt to be quite useless to spend money 
over curly tips and artificial roses to put 
above such a plain little face, or “ waste” 
it, as her mother put it in the not very 
delicate way in which she tried to excuse 
herself to the child when some more ob- 
vious difference than usual between her 
clothes and Gertie’s was contemplated. 
Ada Elizabeth made no complaint. If 
asked her mind by the officious Gertie, 
she said she did not care, and the answer 
was accepted as literal truth by her 
mother and sister. But Ada Elizabeth 
did care. She was not jealous, mind— 
alas! no, poor child—she was only miser- 
able, crushed with an ever-present con- 
sciousness of her own deficiencies and 
shortcomings, with a sense that in having 
been born plain and in having taken after 
her father she had done her mother an 
irreparable injury, had offered her the 
deepest insult possible! She honestly felt 
that it was a hard trial to her mother 
that she should have such a plain and 
dull child. More than once she made a 
desperate effort to chatter after Gertie’s 
fashion, but somehow the Dicki’son 
family did not appreciate the attempt— 
Gertie stared at her and snickered, and 
her mother told her with fretful prompt- 
ness that she did not know what she was 
talking about, and poor Ada Elizabeth 
withdrew into herself, as it were, and be- 
came more reseryed, “more like her 
father” than ever, cherishing no resent- 
ment against those who had so mercilessly 
snubbed her, but only feeling more in- 
tensely than ever that she was unlike the 
rest of the world, and that her fate was to 
be seen as little as possible and not heard 
at all. 


—_— 


CHAPTER II. 


THE time had come round for the great 
annual examination of the National 
Schools where the young Dicki’sons re- 
ceived their education, and on the great 
day itself, the children came in at tea- 


time full to c 
of their efforts. 
full of it, too, b 
the contrary, 


‘flowing with the results 
And Ada Elizabeth was 
t not to overflowing ; on 
crept into the kitchen 
where her fat and mother and little 
two-year-old Miriam—commonly called 
“ Mirry ”—weie already seated at the 
table, and put her school-bag away in its 
place 
being an igno 
no news to brii 
“ Well !” ex 
Gertie, who th 
and wriggled 
mouth already 
you get a prize ? 
“ No, I didn’i, mother,” returned Gertie, 
glibly. “A nasty old cross-patch Miss 


with a shamefaced air, as if she, 


ious failure, could have 


imed Mrs. Dicki’son to , 
‘her hat and bag down 
uto her seat with her 
en to tell her tale, “ did 


Simmonds is; she always did hate me, and 
I think she hates me worse than ever 
now. Anyway, she didn’t give me a prize 


—just to show her spite, nasty thing.” 

Mrs. Dicki’son always declared that 
her husband was a slow man; and he 
looked up slowly then and fixed his dull 
eyes upon Gertie’s flushed face. 

“H’m!” he remarked in a dry tone, 
then closed his lips tight and helped him- 
self to another slice of bread and butter. 

Gertie’s flushed face grew a fine scarlet. 
She knew only too well what the “h’m” 
and the dry.tone and the tightly closed 
lips meant, and made haste to change the 
subject, or at least to turn the interest 
of the conversation from herself to her 
sister. 

“ But our Ada Elizabeth’s got the first 
prize of all,” she informed them, and in 
her eagerness to diyert her father’s slow 
attention from herself, she spoke with 
such an air of pride in the unlooked-for 
result of the examination, that Ada 
Elizabeth cast a glance of passionate 
gratitude toward her, and then visibly 
shrank in to herself as if, in having won 
so prominent a place, she had done some- 
thing to make her mother’s trials harder 
to bear than ever. “And there’s going 
to be a grander treat than we’ve ever had 
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this year,” Gertie went on, in her glibbest 
tones. “ And the dean’s lady, Lady Mar- 
garet, is going to give the prizes away, 
and all the company is going to be at the 
treat, and—and—’”’ 

“Oh! what a pity,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Dicki’son, turning a hopeless gaze upon 
poor Ada Elizabeth. “Our Ada Eliza- 
beth 11 never show up properly as you 
would, Gertie.” 

“Our Ada Elizabeth’s lesson books ’1l 
show up better than Gertie’s, maybe,” put 
in Mr. Dicki’son, in his quietest tone and 
his dullest manner, 

“Oh! Ada Elizabeth’s not clever like 
Gertie,” returned Mrs. Dicki’son, utterly 
ignorant as she was indifferent to the fact 
that she was rapidly taking all the savor 
out of the child’s hour of triumph. “ And 
you were so sure of it too, Gertie.” , 

“So was the hare of winning the race 
—but the tortoise won after all,” re- 
marked Mr. Dicki’son, sententiously. 

“What are you talking about, father?” 
his wife demanded. “I’m sure if tidy ’air 
has anything to do with it, Gertie ought 
to be at the top of the tree, for try as I 
will, I can’t make Ada Elizabeth’s ’air ever 
look aught like ; wash it and brush it and 
curl it as ever I will—and as for ’air- 
oil—” 

Mr. Dicki’son interrupted his wife by a 
short laugh. “ I didn’t mean that at all” 
—he knew by long experience that it was 
useless to try to make her understand 
what he did mean—* but, now you speak 
of it, perhaps Ada Elizabeth’s ’air don’t 
make so much show as some of the 
others; it’s like mine, and mine never 
was up to much, not but what there’s 
scarcely enough left to tell what sort it 
is.” 

It was quite a long speech for the un- 
sociable and quiet Mr. Dicki’son to come 
out with, and his wife passed it by with- 
out comment, only making a fretful re- 
iteration of Ada Elizabeth’s plainness, 
and a complaint of the sorry figure she 
would cut among the great doings on the 
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day of the school-treat and distribution 
of prizes. 

“Ts our Ada Elizabeth a plain one 
said Mr. Dicki’son, with an air of aston- 
ishment which conveyed a genuine desire 
for information, then turned and scanned 
the child's burning face, after which he 
looked closely at the faces of the other 
children, so little like hers, and so nearly 
like that of his pretty, mindless, com- 
plaining wife. “Well, yes, little un; I 
suppose you’re not exactly pretty,” he ad- 
mitted, unwillingly ; “ you’re like me, and 
I never was a beauty to look at. But 
there, ‘ handsome is as handsome does,’ and 
you’ve brought home first prize to-day, 
which you wouldn’t have done, maybe, if 
you'd always been on the grin, like Gertie 
there. Seems to me,” he went on, reflec- 
tively, “that that there first prize ’Il 
stand by you when folks has got tired of 
Gertie’s grin ; that’s what seems to me. I 
don’t know,” he went on, “ that I set so 
much store by looks. I never was aught 
but a plain man, but I’ve made you a 
good husband, Em’ly, and you can’t deny 
it. You'll mind that good-looking chap, 
Joe Webster, that you kept company 
with before you took up with me? He 
chucked you up for Eliza Moriarty ; well, 
I met her this morning, poor soul, with 
two black eyes and her lips strapped up 
with plaster. H’m!” with a sniff of self- 
approval, “seems to me I’d not care to 
change my plain looks for his handsome 
ones. ‘ Handsome is as handsome does’ is 
my motto—and if I want aught doing for 
me, it’s our Ada Elizabeth I asks to do it, 
that’s all I know.” 

The great day of the school-treat came 
and went. The dean’s wife, Lady Mar- 
garet Adair, gave away the prizes, as she 
had promised, and was so struck with 
“our Ada Elizabeth’s ” timid and shrink- 
ing air, that she kept her for a few min- 
utes, while she told her that she had heard 
a very good account of her, and that she 
hoped she would go on and work harder 
than ever. “ For I see,” said Lady Mar- 


‘ad 
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garet, looking at a paper in her hand, 
“that you are the first in your class for 
these subjects, and that you have carried 
off the regular attendance and good-con- 
duct prize as well. Iam sure you must 
be a very good little woman, and be a 
great favorite with your schoolmistress.” 

Mrs. Dicki’son, who, as the mother of 
the show pupil of the day, and as a per- 
son of much respectability in a neighbor- 
hood which was not famous for that old- 
fashioned virtue, had been given a seat-as 
near as possible to the dais on which Lady 
Margaret and the table of prizes were ac- 
commodated, heard the pleasant words of 
praise which would have made most 
mothers’ hearts throb with exultant pride, 
with but little of such a feeling ; on the 
contrary, her whole mind was filled with 
regret that it was not Gertie standing on 
the edge of the dais instead of the unfor- 
tunate Ada Elizabeth, who did not show 
off well. If only it had been Gertie! 
Gertie would have answered my lady with 
a pretty blush and smile, and would have 
dropped her courtesy at the right moment 
and—and would have been a credit to her 
mother generally. 

But, alas! Gertie’s glib tongue and 
ready smiles had not won her the prizes 
which had fallen to poor little plain Ada 
Elizabeth’s share, and Gertie was out in 
the cold, so to speak, among the other 
scholars, while Ada Elizabeth, in an 
agony of shyness and confusion, stood on 
the edge of the dais, first on one foot and 
then on the other, conscious that her 
mother’s eyes were upon her and that 
their expression was not an approving 
one, feeling, though she would hardly 
have been able to put it into words, that 
in cutting so sorry a figure she was 
making her poor mother’s trials more 
hard to bear thanever. Poor little plain 
child, she kept courtesying up and down 
like a mechanical doll, and saying, “ Yes, 
’m,” and “No, ’m,” at the wrong mo- 
ments, and she altogether forgot that the 
fresh-colored, buxom lady in the neat, 


black gown and with only a bit of blue 
feather to relieve her black bonnet, was 
not a “ma’am” at all but a “my lady,” 
who ought to have been addressed as’ 
such. At last, however, the ceremony and 
the games and sports and the big tea 
were all over, and Ada Elizabeth went 
home with her prizes to be a heroine no 
longer, for she soon, very soon, in the 
presence of Gertie’s prettiness and Ger- 
tie’s ghib tongue and ready smiles sank 
into the insignificance which had been 
her portion aforetime. She had not much 
encouragement to go on trying to be a 
credit to the family which she had so 
hardly tried by taking after her father, 
for ncbody seemed to remember that she 
had been at the top of the tree at the 
great,examination, or, if they did recall 
it, it was generally as an example of the 
schoolmistress’s “awkwardness” of dispo- 
sition in having passed over the hare for 
the tortoise. Yet, sometimes, when Gertie 
was extra hard upon Ada Elizabeth’s 
dullness or Mrs. Dicki’son found the trial 
of her life more heavy to bear than usual, 
her father would look up from his dinner 
or his tea, as it might happen to be, and 
fix his slow gaze upon his eldest daugh- 
ter’s vivacious countenance. 

“H’m! Our Ada Elizabeth’s too 
stupid to live, isshe? Well, you’re like 
to know, Gertie! it was you won three 
first prizes last half, wasn’t it? A great 
credit to you, tosay nought about the ‘ good 
conduct and regular attendance.’ Yes, 
you're like to know all about it, you are.” 

“Dear me, Gertie,” Mrs. Dicki’son 
would as often as not chime in, fretfully, 
having just wit enough to keep on the 
blind side of “father,” “eat your tea, 
and let our Ada Elizabeth alone, do; it 
isn’t pretty of you to be always calling 
her for something. Our Ada Elizabeth's 
plain-looking, there’s no saying aught 
again’ it; but stupid she isn’t, and never 
was, and, as father says, ‘’andsomc is 98 
’andsome does,’ so don’t let me hear any 
more of it.” 
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And all the time the poor little subject 
of discussion would sit writhing upon her 
chair, feeling that, after all, Gertie was 
quite right, and that she was not only un- 
furtunately plain to look at, but that in 
spite of the handsome prizes laid out in 
state on the top of the chest of drawers, 
there was little doubt that she was just 
too stupid to live. 


CHAPTER III. 

Ir was a very mild and damp autumn 
that year, and the autumn was succeeded 
by an equally mild winter, therefvre it is 
not surprising that the truth of the old 
saying, “A green Christmas makes a fat 
kirkyard,” became sadly realized in the 
neighborhood of Gardener’s Lane. 

For about the middle of December a 
dangerous low fever, with some leaning 
toward typhoid, broke out in the parish, 
and the men being mostly hard drinkers, 
and the majority of the women idle drabs 
who did not use a pound of soap in a 
month, it flew from house to house until 
half the population was down with it; 
ay,and as nearly always happens, not 
only the hard drinkers and the idle drabs 
were those to suffer, but the steady, re- 
spectable workmen and the good house- 
wives came in for more than their just 
share of the tribulation also. And, among 
others, the Dicki’son family paid dear for 
the sins and shortcomings of their fellow- 
creatures, for the first to fall sick in that 
house was the pretty, complaining mother, 
of whom not even her detractors could 
but say that she was cleanliness itself in 
all her ways. And it was avery bad 
case; the good parson came down with 
offers of help, and sent in a couple of 
nurses whom he paid out of his own 
pocket, though, if he had but known it, 
he would have done much more wisely to 
have spent the same amount of money on 
one with more knowledge of her business 
and less power of speech ; and the doctor 
and his partner came and went with grave 


and anxious faces which did not say too 
much for the sick woman’s chance of re- 
covery. 

Mr. Dicki’son stayed at home from his 
work for a whole week, and spent his 
time about equally between anxiousiy 
watching his wife’s fever-flushed face and 
sitting with his children trying to keep 
them quiet—no easy task, let me tell you, 
in a house where every movement could 
be heard in every corner; and, as the 
schools were promptly closed for fear of 
spreading the epidemic, they were on 
hand during the whole day, and, poor 
little things, were as sorely tried by the 
silence they were compelled to keep as 
they tried the quiet, dull man whose heart 
was full almost to bursting. 

But he was very patient and good with 
them, and Ada Elizabeth was his right 
hand in everything ; for the first time in 
her life she forgot her plain looks and her 
mother’s trials, and felt that she had been 
born to some purpose, and that purpose a 
good one. And then there came an awful 
day, when the mother’s illness was at the 
worst, when the two nurses stood one on 
each side of the bed and freely discussed 
her state in utter indifference to the hus- 
band standing miserably by, with Gertie’s 
little sharp face peeping from behind 
him. 

“Eh, pore thing, I’m sure!” with a 
sniff and a sob, “ it is ’ard at’er age to go 
i’ this way—pore thing, it is ’ard. Which 
ring did you say Gertie was to ’ave, love?” 
bending down over the sick woman, who 
was just conscious enough to know that 
some one was speaking to her—“the 
keeper? Yes, love, I’ll see to it. And 
which is for Ada Elizabeth ?” 

“Her breathing’s getting much 
harder,” put in the woman on the other 
side ; “it won’t be long now. TT’ doctor 
said there was a chance with care, but I 
know better. I’ve seen so many, and if 
it’s the Lord’s will to take her, He’ll take 
her. We may do all we can, but it’s no 
use, for I’ve seen so many.” 
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Mr. Dicki’son gave a smothered groan, 
and, turning sharply round, went out of 
the room and down the narrow, creaking 
stairs, with a great lump in his throat 
and a thick mist in front of his eyes. A 
fretful wail from little Mirry had fallen 
upon his ear, and he found her sobbing 
piteously, while Ada Elizabeth tried in 
vain to pacify her. She was more quiet 
when she found herself in his arms, and 
then he noticed, with a sudden and awful 
fear knocking at his heart, that there was 
something wrong with his right hand, 
Ada Elizabeth, that she looked fagged 
and white, and that there was a brilliancy 
in her dull, gray eyes such as he had 
never seen there before. 

“ Ada Elizabeth, what ails you?” he 
asked, anxiously. 

“ Nought, father; I’m a bit tired, that’s 
all,” she answered, pushing her heavy 
hair away from her forehead. “ Mirry 


was awake all night nearly, and I couldn’t 
keep her quiet, hardly.” 


Mr. Dicki’son looked closely at Mirry, 
but, though the child was evidently heavy 
and inclined to be fretful, there was not 
the same glitter in her eyes as there was 
in her sister's. 

“ Here, Gertie,” he said, “nurse Mirry 
a bit. I want to go up-stairs for a 
minute.” 

“Can’t Ada Elizabeth have her?’ 
asked Gertie, who always wanted to be 
in the sick-room, so that she might know 
the latest news of her mother, and be to 
the front whoever came, for in those 
dark days, between the rector and the 
doctors, and the neighbors who came in 
and out, there were a good many visitors 
to the little house. “Our Ada Elizabeth 
always keeps Mirry quiet better than I 
can, father.” 

“ Doas I bid you!” returned Mr. Dicki’- 
son, sharply, and thus rebuked, Gertie sat 
crossly down and bumped little Mirry on 
to her knee with a burst of temper, 
which set the child wailing again. 

Mr. Dicki’son had already reached the 


sick-room, where the nurses were still 
standing over his half-unconscious wife’s 
bed. 

“T want you a minute, missis,” he said, 
to the one who had been so anxious con- 
cerning the disposal of Mrs. Dicki’son’s 
few bits of jewelry. “ Just come down- 
stairs a minute.” 

The woman followed him, wondering 
what he could want. “ Just look at this 
little lass,” he said, taking Ada Elizabeth 
by the hand, and leading her to the 
window. “ Do you think there is aught 
amiss with ber?” 

There is little or no reserve among the 
poor; they speak their minds, and they 
tell ill news with a terrible bluntness 
which is simply appalling to those of a 
higher station ; and this woman did not 
hesitate to say what she thought, notwith- 
standing the fact that she knew that the 
man was utterly overwrought, and that 
the child’s fever-bright eyes were earnestly 
upon her. 

“Mr. Dicki’son,” she cried, “I'll not 
deceive you, no; some folks would tell 
you as nought ailed, but not me—wi’ her 
pore mother dying up-stairs. I couldn't 
find it in my ’eart to do it; I couldn't, 
indeed. Pore Ada Elizabeth’s took, and 
you’d better run rcund to Widow Martin’s 
and see if t’ doctor’s been there this 
morning. He telled me I might send 
there for him up to one o’clock, and it’s 
only ten minutes past. Ada Elizabeth, 
lie down on t’ sofa, honey, and keep your- 
self quiet. Gertie, can’t you keep Mirry 
at t? window? Ada Elizabeth’s took wi’ 
the fever and can’t bear being tewed 
about wi’ her.” 

Mr. Dicki’son was off after the doctor 
like a shot, and less than a quarter of an 
hour brought him back to see if the 
nurse’s fiat wasa true one. Alas! it 
proved to be too true, and the kind- 
hearted doctor drew the grief-stricken 
man on one side. 

“ Look here, Dickinson,” he said, “ your 
wife is very ill indeed ; it’s no use my de 
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ceiving you—her life hangs on a thread, 
and it will only be by the greatest care if 
she is pulled through this. The child has 
undoubtedly got the fever upon her, and 
she cannot have the attention she ought 
to have here. There is not room enough, 
nor quiet enough, and there’s nobody to 
attend to her. Get her off to the hospital 
at once.” 

“The hospital!’ repeated Mr. Dicki’- 
son, blankly; he had all the horror 
of a hospital that so many of his class 
have. 

“It’s the child’s best chance,” answered 
the doctor. “ Of course, it may turn out 
only a mild attack; all the better that 
she should be in the hospital in any case ; 
in fact, I wish your wife was there this 
minute.” 

“ Doctor,” said Mr. Dicki’son, hoarsely, 
“T don’t like my little lass going to the 
hospital. I don’t like it.” 

“ But there is no help for it, and she'll 
be far better off there than she would be 
at home,” the doctor answered ; ‘ but, all 
the same, they’d better not talk about it 
before your wife. Even when she is de- 
lirious or half-unconscious, she knows a 
good deal of what’s going on about her. 
I'll step up and have a look at her, and 
will speak to the women myself.” 

Before a couple of hours were over, 
Ada Elizabeth was comfortably in bed in 
the quiet and shady ward of the well- 
managed hospital, and in the little house 
in Gardener’s Lane the struggle for life 
and death went on, while Gertie had to 
devote herself as best she could to the 
children. Gertie felt that it was desper- 
ately hard upon her, for Mirry and six- 
year-old Charlie fretted without ceasing 
for “our Ada Elizabeth,” and would not 
be comforted, not, all the same, that 
Gertie’s ideas of comfort were very sooth- 
ing ones—a bump and a shake and divers 
threatenings of Bogle-Bo and a black 
man who came down chimneys to carry 
naughty children away being about her 
form—and little Mirry and Charlie found 
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it but a poor substitute for the tender, if 
dull, patience of “ our Ada Elizabeth.” 

However, in spite of all the very real 
drawbacks which she had to fight against, 
Mrs. Dicki’son did not die; slowly and 
painfully she struggled back to her own 
senses again, with a dim realization of 
how very near to the gate of death she 
had wandered. But, alas! by the time the 
doctor had, with a kindly pat upon his 
shoulder, told Mr. Dicki’son that his wife 
would live if no very serious relapse took 
place, the fever had fastened on another 
victim, and little Mirry was tossing to 
and fro with fever-flushed face, and the 
same unnatural brilliance in her bonny 
blue eyes as had lighted up Ada Eliza- 
beth’s dull gray ones. 

They had not taken her to the hospital, 
it was so full that only urgent cases were 
admitted now, and since the mother was 
on the road to recovery, there was time 
to attend to the child. And so she lay. 
in the next: room to her mother, whose 
weakened senses gradually awoke to the 
knowledge of what was going on about 
her. 

“Ts that Mirry crying?” she asked, on 
the morning when the child was at the 
worst. 

“ Now don’t you fret yourself, love,” re- 
turned the nurse, evasively. “TT” bairn’s 
being took care of right enough—they 
will cry a bit sometimes, you know,” and 
then she shut the door, and the mother 
dozed off to sleep again. 

But in the evening the pitiful wail 
reached her ears again. “I want our 
Ada ’Liz’bet,” the child’s fretful voice 
cried ; “ Mirry do want our Ada ’Liz’bet 
so bad-a-ly—me want our Ada ’Liz’bet.” 

Mrs. Dicki’son started nervously, and 
tried to lift herself in her bed. “I’m 
sure Mirry’s ill,” she gasped. “ Mrs. 
Barker, don’t deceive me—tell me, is 
she ill ?” 

“Well, my dear, I won’t deceive yer,” 
the nurse answered ; “ poor little Mirry’s 
been took with the fever—yes, but don’t 
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you go and fret yourself—Mrs. Bell’s 
waiting of her and she wants for nought, 
and t’ doctor says it’s only a mild attack, 
only children runs up and down so quick, 
and she’s a bit more fretful than usual to- 
night, that’s all.” 

“Mirry do want our Ada ’Liz’bet,” 
wailed the sick child in the next room. 

Mrs. Dicki’son turned her head weakly 
from side to side and trembled in every 
limb. 

“ Why can’t Ada Elizabeth go to her?” 
she burst out, at last. 

The nurse coughed awkwardly. “ Well, 
my dear,” she began, “ poor Ada Eliza- 
beth isn’t ’ere.” 

“Tsn’t ’ere!” repeated Mrs. Dicki’son, 
wildly, and just then her husband walked 
into the room and up to the bedside. 

She clutched hold of him with frantic 
eagerness. “Father,” she cried, hysteri- 


cally, “is it true our Mirry’s took with 
the fever?” 
“ Yes, Em’ly ; but it’s a very mild case,” 


he answered, feeling that it was best in 
her excited and nervous condition to tell 
her the exact truth at once. “She’s fretty 
to-night, but she’s not so ill that you need 
worry about her—she’s being took every 
care of.” 

“ But she’s crying for our Ada Eliza- 
beth,” Mrs. Dicki’son persisted. “Hark! 
There she is again. Why can’t Ada 
Elizabeth be quick and go to her? Where 
is she ? What does Mrs. Barker mean by 
saying she isn’t ’ere?” 

Mr. Dicki’son cast a wrathful glance 
at the nurse, but he did not attempt.to 
hide from his wife any longer the fact 
that Ada Elizabeth was not in the house. 
“You know you was very ill, Em’ly, a 
bit back,” he said, with an air and tone 
of humble apology, “ and our Ada Eliza- 
beth was taken with the fever just the day 
you was at the worst; and there was no 
one to wait on her, and the doctor would 
have her go to the hospital and—what 
was I todo, Em’ly? It went again’ my 
very heart to let the little lass go, but she 


was willing, and you was taking all our 
time. I was very near beside myself, 
Em’ly, I was, or I’d never have con- 
sented.” 

Mrs. Dicki’son lay for some minutes in 
silence, exhausted by the violence of her 
agitation, then the fretful wail in the ad- 
joining room broke the stillness again. 
“1 do want our Ada ’Liz’bet,” the child 
cried, piteously. Mrs. Dicki’son burst 
out into passionate sobbing. “I lie ’ere 
and I can’t lift my finger for ’er,” she 
gasped out—“ and—and—it was just like 
Ada Elizabeth to go and get the fever 
when she was most wanted; she always 
was the contrariest child that I had, al- 
ways.” 

Mr. Dicki’son drew his breath sharply, 
as if some one had struck him in the face, 
but with an effort he pulled himself to- 
gether and answered her gently. “ Nay, 
wife—Em’ly, don’t say that. The little 
lass held up till she couldn’t hold up no 
longer. I'll go and quiet Mirry. She's 
always quiet enough with me. Keep 
yourself still and I’ll stop with the bairn 
till she’s asleep,” and then he bent and 
kissed her forehead, and passed softly 
out of the room, only whispering, “Not 
one word,” to the nurse as he passed 
her. 

But, dear Heaven! how that man’s 
heart ached as he sat soothing his little 
fever-flushed child into quietness! I said 
but now that he drew his breath sharply 
as if some one had struck him in the face, 
Alas! it was worse than that, for the wife 
of his bosom, the mother of his children 
had struck him, stabbed him to the 
lowest depths of his heart, by her queru- 
lous complaint against the child who had 
gone from him only a few hours before, 
on whose little white, plain face he had 
just looked for the last time and on which 
his scalding tears had fallen, for he knew 
that, plain and dull and unobtrusive as 
she had always been—the butt of her sis- 
ter’s sharp tongue, the trial of his wife's 
whole existence—he knew that with the 














closing of the heavy eyes the brightest 
light of his life had gone out. 

And little Mirry, wrapped in a blanket, 
lay upon his breast, soothed into slumber. 
Did something fall from his eyes upon 
her face that she started and looked up 
at him? She must have mistaken the 
one plain face for the other, for she put 
up her little hot hand and stroked his 
cheek. ‘“ You tum back, Ada ’Lizbet ?”’ 
she murmured, as she sank off to sleep 
again ; “Mirry did want you so bad-a-ly.” 
The sick child’s tender words took away 
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half the bitterness of the sting which his 
wife had thrust into his heart, and his 
whole soul seemed to overflow with a great 
gush of love as he swayed her gently to 
and fro. She had loved the unattractive 
face and missed it bitterly—she had 
wearied for the rare, patient smile and the 
slow, gentle voice; and, to Mr. Dicki’- 
son’s dull mind, the child's craving had 
bound Ada Elizabeth’s heavy brows with 
acrown of pure gold, with the truest 
proof that “affection never was wasted.” 


JOHN STRANGE WINTER, 











A TRANS-ATLANTIC AFFAIR. 


CHAPTER I. 

\ ISS BRYANT yawned, and threw 

down her paper with a gesture of 
impatience. 

“Well! what now? isn’t Mrs. Potter’s 
last new costume criticised favorably ?” 
asked her brother, looking up from his 
Tribune, and smiling at her petulance. 

“T’m positively sick and tired of this 
tedious ‘Irish Question, James,”  re- 
plied Miss Bryant, giving the paper 
another little switch as she continued, “ I 
declare the foreign letters contain nothing 
else; it’s all ‘ Eviction,’ ‘Home Rule,’ 
‘ Boycotting,’ and such stuff.” 

“ Well, you certainly appear to read 
the ‘head-lines’ at least, Elinor; per- 
haps if you were to go more into detail, 
you might feel a warmer interest, or 
deeper comprehension in the matter ; but, 
no ; women never will understand, or like, 
politics, or anything connected with 
politics!” Mr. Bryant uttered his com- 
plaint in a very disgusted tone of voice, 





and went back to his column in the 
Tribune. 

“TI beg your pardon, we do like and 
understand some things connected with 
politics—the politicians! They’re part of 
politics, aren’t they? Why, Parnell is 
positively handsome!” and Miss Elinor 
held up the wood-cut at arm’s length, and 
looked at it admiringly. 

“ Yes; and that’s just the way you 
women will vote—when we give you the 
privilege—according to the length of a 
man’s nose, or his whiskers.” 

“Oh! no; there you are quite mistaken, 
brother ; it will be something higher and 
brighter, that will influence us.” Her 
tone was so serious and earnest that Mr. 
Bryant dropped his eye-glasses once mors 
and looked off his paper again. “It 
will be neither his nose nor his whiskers— 
but—‘ the expression of his eyes!’” and 
she laughed merrily at her brother’s look 
of displeasure over her frivolity upon so 
grand a subject as Politics. 
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“There it is again, froth and nonsense, 
just as a man begins to have a hope 
there may be a trifle of ‘body’ in your 
spirits.” Mr. Bryant folded his paper up 
carefully now, and went out of the break- 
fust-room. . 

Miss Bryant yawned again. It was 
very tiresome, this keeping house for her 
brother, who appeared to have an interest 
in nothing outside his letters and papers, 
and—politics, and she found herself 
heartily wishing she had not so amiably 
consented to leave her own home, some 
miles distant, and remain out of town for 
a year, at Rosemont, during his family’s 
absence abroad. 

She had been quite contented during 
the winter ; but it was spring now, and 
thoughts of the seashore and all its 
summer attractions which she must forego, 
began to tantalize her. Her sister-in-law 
would not be home until the autumn, and 
she had faithfully promised to “stay with 
James ” until her return. 

“T find Mary has completely spoiled 
James,” she wrote to her mother, about 
this time. “‘ He insists upon my remaining 
out here all through the summer months, 
as he cannot. go down to the beach, and 
he will not be left, he declares, to the 
‘carelessness of hired help a minute!’ 
Of course, I have nothing to do, and 
plenty of time to do it in, and I ought to 
take up my German and music, which 
I have really neglected since I left school ; 
but oh! dear; I’d much rather dance and 
hear it, with you down at the shore! 
James won’t even consent to my having 
a ‘day out,’ so, as I promised Mary I’d 
‘be good and obey him,’ I suppose I am 
in for along siege ; I feel that I shall do 
something desperate before the summer 
is over, so don’t be alarmed at anything 
you hear !” 

There was a decided little frown on 
Miss Bryant’s pretty face as she walked 
up the garden path, after having parted 
with her brother at the gate, as he drove 
into town that morning. 


“ Really,” she was saying to herself, 
“the servants have more liberty! I 
wanted so much to go into the city to-day ; 
but, no, I must stay home to see the new 
gardener when he arrives, and the old 
veterinary surgeon is coming to set Frisk’s 
leg, and I must be at that operation. I 
wish Mary would hurry home to her 
spoiled child. Well, Nora, what’s the 
matter? anything wrong?” she asked the 


-young Irish girl, who came out of the 


breakfast-room as she entered the hall. 
Nora’s face was wet with tears; she 
seemed to have been weeping bitterly. 

““ Ah, me! here’s another phase of the 
‘Irish question,” thought Miss Bryant, 
with a sigh; “ is it eviction? or a case of 
boycotting, I wonder! I am quite sure 
it shall be Home Rule on my part, at all 
events.” 

“Oh! no, miss, nothin’ wrong at all,” 
Nora replied, looking a little ashamed 
and perplexed at being discovered in this 
plight. 

“Have you and Bridget quarreled? 
Has Barney been rude to you? I must 
know, Nora.” 

Miss Bryant spoke very emphatically, 
She had grown fond of the girl in the 
short time Nora had been with them, 
and she had displayed her liking by 
many special favors to the girl, and there 
was a slight suspicion in her mind now 
that perhaps a little feeling of envy and 
jealousy, on the part of the other servants, 
had made Nora’s tears flow. 

“T must know what the matter is, 
Nora,” she repeated, drawing the girl 
into the sitting-room, and seating herself 
to hear the girl’s explanation. 

Nora caught up the end of her white 
apron, and began to plait its hem into a 
fine little crimp, as she somewhat brok- 
enly answered : 

“Tt was hearin’ you and the master 
talk about the ‘Irish question,’ miss, an’ 
his expectin’ a letter from over the sea, 
an’ I wantin’ to hear so sorely from me 
friend across the water, an’ it broke the 
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heart in me to pieces, as it were, miss ; 
that’s all the matter,” and she quite broke 
down again. 

“Why, Nora, you poor, homesick child!” 
cried Miss Bryant, sympathetically, “of 
course it made you feel terribly; how 
stupid of me not to have known it would! 
Well, perhaps the mail will bring you a 
letter to-day. Mr. Bryant expects one 
from Ireland.” 

“No, no!” Nora sobbed ; “I cannot be 
after expectin’ one yet, for I cannot write 
to answer the last one he sent me, you 
see, an’ he’s waitin’ an’ hopin’.” 

“Ah,” thought Miss Bryant, “so ‘me 
friend’ is a ‘he!’” “ Well, Nora,” she 
said, “that need be no excuse any longer; 
I will write a letter to your friend for 
you whenever you wish.” 

“Ah, the blessed saints be praised! 
an’ will you indade, miss! I will be so 
very thankful; I will be so grateful, if 
you will write just a bit of a word to say 
I am well and tryin’ to be content and 
patient in me waitin’.” 

Miss Bryant promised to write that 
very day, and, later in the afternoon, when 
Nora appeared at her door, all dressed 
up in her best calico, in honor of the 
occasion, and sat down on a little stool at 
Miss Bryaunt’s feet, and told her to whom 
the letter was to be written, and what 
she desired to say, Miss Bryant began to 
feel a romantic interest in the affair. The 
“Trish question” was really beginning to 
assume a pleasant aspect. 

This was the state of the case, as Miss 
Bryant discovered by questioning and 
putting together “bits” of the mosaic 
matter which Nora gave out of the rough 
quarry of her untutored mind : 

Teddy Maginnis, Nora’s lover, was 
“man” to Mr. Edward Denny, “a fine 
estated gintlemin,” as Nora introduced 
him. In consequence of Mr. Denny’s 
warm espousal of the cause of “the 
League,” he had encountered serious 
trouble and difficulties, and was now 
about to dispose of his own lands and 


emigrate to America with what portion 
of his tenantry as desired to follow him, 
and invest in a Western ranch, there to 
make his future home. Teddy would 
come with him, of ccurse, but his loyal 
Irish heart would not permit him to 
leave his mother in time of trouble ; there- 
fore he had remained behind, sending 
Nora, his sweetheart, on ahead with a 
friend, to be left in care of an aunt “ until 
called for.” This aunt, a former em- 
ployee of Mrs. James Bryant, had ob- 
tained for Nora the position of waitress, 
which she now held at Rosemont, and in 
the short time of her service there she 
had won the warm liking and esteem of 
its new mistress, Elinor. 

When the letter was finished, Miss 
Bryant laughed to find that she had been 
inspired to write quite an interesting and 
lively sort of love-letter. Nora, of course, 
gave her the text, but the novelty of the 
thing pleased Miss Bryant so well that 
she quite enjoyed enlarging upon the sub- 
ject, and not only an account of Nora’s 
feelings were transcribed, but a descrip- 
tion of Rosemont, the country about, and 
the beauties of the far West to which 
Teddy was to take her, was given 
lavishly. 

“T thought he would be glad to hear 
something of the place you were in, as 
well as the new land to which you are 
going,” she said, when she had signed 
herself “ Faithfully, your own Nora,” and 
read the generous effusion over twice to 
the enraptured girl. 

“ An’ that he will, miss; an’ it so full of 
beauty an’ ilegant language; an’ now 
whin will he get it do you think, Miss 
Elinor ?” 

“Tn a few weeks. I will ask Mr. Bry- 
ant to-night about the Irish mails.” 

Mr. Bryant was not a little surprised 
later on to find his sister questioning him 
closely in regard to.the agitated state of 
affairs in Europe, appearing even to take 
a warm interest in the subject of Home 
Rule in Ireland as well as the movements 
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of the German Reichstag and the French 
elections. 

“Why, Elinor, are you afraid that 
Mary and Jamie and Tom will be subject 
to foreign interference?’ he inquired, 
inughingly, one day after an earnest ap- 
peal tohim. “I assure you they have 
left the Emerald Isle and are quite safe 
in the mountains of “Switzerland just at 
present. 

“Oh! no; I only thought I’d like to 
know a little more about—things, and 
the newspapers are so incomprehensible. 
There ought to be a‘ wuman’s political 
column’ in every paper, written in such 
a manner as we could understand.” 

“ Describing Bismarck’s eyes, and 
Gladstone’s mouth, and Parnell’s nose, 
eh ?” 

“Oh ! yes; laugh and ridicule us, that’s 
the way to accomplish the ‘ higher educa- 
tion of women!’ No wonder we would 
cast our vote for the handsomest man. 
He’d at least be polite and ‘nice’ to us 
in order to get it.” 


CHAPTER II. 


Nora was scarcely more eager and 
anxious in her feverish expectancy of a 
reply to her letter than was her mistress 
for her. The girl was actually growing 
thin and pale in this severe attack of 
homesickness under which she suffered, 
and Miss Bryant feared it would result 
in serious illness. 

Each evening, on Mr. Bryant’s return 
from the city, after a reasonable time had 
elapsed in which to look for a letter, 
Miss Elinor would ask, after supper : 

“Any foreign letters, James?” 

“No,” he answered, alittle pevishly, one 
evening, “and I cannot imagine why Mary 
don’t write. Oh! yes,” he added, putting 
his hand in his vest pocket, “ here is one 
for ‘ Miss Nora Malony,’ in my care. I 
dare say it is fur you,” he said, handing it 
to Nora as he left the room. 

“You may bring it up for me to read 


(ZINE. 


to yuu . 3 soon as your duties are finished 
here, Nora,” said Miss Bryant, with a 
sympathetic smile. ‘“ I daresay you are 
eager to hear it.” 

Nora held it to her heart, and then 
kissed the envelope. 

“Sure, an I am that, Miss Elinor. if 
you will be so kind; I’ll hurry right up 
quick, and be up to your room, to hear 
from Teddy,” and with another little 
caress the letter was tucked into her 
bosom. 

To her great surprise, the letter Miss 
Bryant read she found as well written 
and as delightfully entertaining and full 
of interest as her own had been. Beside 
Teddy’s warm, affectionate words of love 
and appeal to keep up a stout heart and 
wait with patience until he should come 
and at last claim his bride, there were de- 
lightful bits of description—little pen- 
word sketches of the green Irish lanes 
and the flowering arbutus that was all 
abloom now with its May flowers, and 
how Lough Leane sparkled and glistened 
in the sunshine, and how the trees and 
shrubs, clear to thesummit of Carntreal, 
were fringed with leaves and buds; and 
he wrote, too, of some of the darker 
phases of life in her unfortunate land ; of 
the rioting at Kiddysart ; of the murder 
at the top of Dunloe, and he said: 

“Tt is to the broad, great, free land of 
liberty that we will come now, dear Nora, 
to find a home.” 

Nora sat with her hands clasped on her 
knees, rocking back and forth, and the 
tears pouring a happy shower down her 
cheeks when the letter was finished. 

“Tsn’t it a gran’ letter, miss!” said she, 
catching her breath at its close. 

“Tt is, indeed, a very beautiful letter, 
Nora; but—where did he—where did 
your lover learn to write so well?” Miss 
Bryant asked, looking over the letter 
again, and a faint suspicion of the truth 
bringing a tint of color to her face. 

“Oh! sure, an’ Teddy cannot write no 
more nor I, miss! It is Mr. Edward that 
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kindly does his letterin’ for him, as you 
do for me,” 

The color deepened in Miss Bryant’s 
cheeks. ‘This letter, she saw now, was in 
answer to hers as well as to Nora. She 
smiled and tossed her head. Well, she 
had wanted a new sensation to kill the 
wearisome long summer days. She had 
declared she should do something despe- 
rate if she were to be confined out at 
Rosemont for nearly a year! This would 
suffice. It certainly would be novel, to 
say the least, for her to open and continue 
a correspondence with a strange gentle- 
man! Of course,she would keep to her 
character as “ Nora,” obliging him to re- 
ply as “Teddy” only. Why, it was as 
good as the opera of “ Martha,” and 
promised a very pretty little bit of High- 
Summer comedy ! 

The answer she wrote to this letter for 
Nora, Miss Bryant took still more 
pleasure in endeavoring to make of 
interest. After the usual affectionate dic- 
tation from Nora’s lips was faithfully set 
down, she gave her own wit and fancy 
rein, and wrote as freely and naturally as 
though she had known her strange corre- 
spondent for years. 

To offset Teddy’s pretty little “ Lakes 
of Killarney,” she held up our own great 
chain of five, threw in Niagara Falls, 
skimmed over the Adirondacks, steamed 
across the great line of gigantic railways, 
taking in all the vast prairie lands, 
touched the Rockies, glanced at the Yo- 
semite, and landed on the Pacific Coast, 
where she waxed eloquent over the beau- 
ties of Southern California. 

“QO miss! but it sounds for all the 
wurruld like a bit 0’ poetry!” cried Nora, 
when she read it over to the girl. 

“ Have I said all you desired to say to 
Teddy? Is it just as you would like it, 
Nora?” asked Miss Bryant, as she sealed 
the envelope with one of her own pretty 
seals, 

There was something of misgiving in 
her mind lest perhaps in her desire to 


make the epistle interesting to the one 
who should read it, she had forgotten to 
do justice to the lover who should hear 
it, and instead of a girl’s “love-letter” she 
had penned a bright, chatty, woman's 
lettet. 

But Nora, impressed with the length 
and depth of the communication, quite 
enjoyed all she could not comprehend, 
and as her own few loving words had 
been inserted verbatim and sounded just 
as she meant them to read “ off the let- 
terin’,” she was more than satisfied, and 
she answered, in a voice of delight: 

“Oh! yes, indeed, miss; it’s just what 
I'd like to put into writin’ meself; some- 
how you seem to know just what is in a 
gitl’s heart !” 

It is probable, Mr. Teddy Maginnis 
thought the same of his master’s wonder- 
ful intuitive knowledge of a lover’s de- 
sire to shine bright in an epistolary light, 
for the letters that followed became 
more and more interesting and de- 
lightful. 

From geographical and historical they 
soon grew literary, and bits of Moore and 
scraps of Lever, with answering stanzas 
of Longfellow, and Irving, and Emerson 
gave the missives an intellectual as well 
as sentimental turn. 

Once Mr. Edward Denny so far forgot 
himself, in keeping up the character of 
“Teddy Maginnis,” as to say in one of 
his letters: 

“You have written me so graphically 
and delightfully of the country and your 
own home there, I would like to know 
something as well of the people, especially 
the family you are with. Is your mistress 
young and unmarried? I fancy she is 
both, and I have already imagined her as 
very beautiful, as they tell me all Ameri- 
cans are.” 

Miss Bryant was wise enough not to 
read this portion of the letter aloud, for 
surely Teddy Maginnis was not wonder- 
ing whether his dearest Nora’s mistress 
was young or beautiful ! 
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A passage in her reply to his letter 
read : 

“My mistress bids me ask you, as she 
is not altogether familiar with the geog- 
raphy of Ireland, if the castle and fa- 
mous Blarney Stone is in your vicinity ; 
she thinks it must be.” 

In spite of her check to Mr. Edward 
Denny’s curiosity, Miss Bryant’s was 
quite as lively concerning the personality 
of her unknown correspondent, and she 
had all the advantage, for Nora was only 
too happy to dilate upon the tall, hand- 
some, straight figure, and deep-blue eyes, 
and thick, brown hair of her Teddy’s 
kind master. 

“Oh! an’ his heart, Miss Elinor! it’s 
that big, it’s as full as the say of fishes 
with his generous deeds; an’ the peas- 
antry love him asif he was anangel from 
the clouds stepped down to give them a 
helping hand.” 

She learned, too, that he was just twen- 


ty-seven, and unmarried, and quite alone 
in the world save for a queer, miserly, 
old-bachelor uncle, Sir Edward Denny, 
whose title he would inherit. Sir Edward 
was a violent anti-League man, and this 
difference of opinion upon the “ Irish 
question ” had estranged and parted the 


two. Therefore, when Mr. Edward came 
to America to live, he would leave no ties 
that were near or dear behind him. 

As the summer waned, and the time 
for her sister-in-law’s return drew near, 
Miss Bryant began to realize that she 
must very soon say “ good-bye” to Rose- 
mont, and Nora—and_ consequently 
to “Teddy.” Her mother had written 
for her to come home as soon as Mary 
arrived—and—well, she couldn’t expect 
to continue Nora’s correspondence forty 
miles away ; it was out of the question, 
and ridiculous to think of such a thing 
of course. Mary would probably read 
“Teddy’s” letters now—and answer 
them? Well, it had been a very delight- 
ful little bit of “ desperation” she said 
to herself, with a sigh. 


That the matter had begun to be one 
of warm interest to Miss Bryant, how. 
ever, could not be denied. What was 
thought and felt on the other side, she 
dared not even imagine; but, the letters, 
which at first, between the lines of Nora’s 
quaint messages and Teddy’s warm 
acknowledgments, had been interspersed 
with bright “bits” of each other’s views 
on various topics, had gradually assumed 
a deeper, stronger tone, and the two, 
mistress and master, of maid and man, 
had discovered in this covert exchange of 
sentiments—on paper at least— 


“Two souls with but a single thought, 
Two hearts that beat as one.” 


CHAPTER III. 


Wuen Mrs. James Bryant returned 
from her year’s sojourn abroad, with her 
two boys, early in the autumn, she found 
both her husband and her home had been 
well cared for in her absence. 

“You certainly are a jewel, Elinor!” 
she cried, looking about her at dinner, 
the day of her arrival. “ Everything 
looks lovely, and I never saw James in 
better condition ; I have a great mind to 
be jealous of you in consequence; but 
indeed, dear, I did feel perfectly contented 
all the while I was away, knowing so well 
you would see to James’s comfort, and if 
we had all gone down to the bottom 
in that terrible storm coming over, I 
should just have closed my eyes and 
thought, ‘well, the boys are here with 
me, and Elinor will see to James.’ O 
Elinor! it was dreadful! I never want to 
set foot off of terra firma again.” 

“ Yes, indeed, Aunt Elinor, it was a 
pretty heavy gale,” continued Jamie, 
eager to recount his hair-breath escape. 
“And if it hadn’t have been for that 
Trish fellow I was with looking at the 
blow outside, I’d have been swept over- 
board. He just saved my life!” 

“Yes, indeed, James,” cried Mrs. 
Bryant, turning to her husband; “I shall 











never forget that young man; he was so 
brave and courageous. Beside saving 
James’s life, they said he went down in 
the steerage and calmed and controlled 
the wild element that ragedthere, among 
thé poor, ignorant emigrants who thought 
their last hour had come, and the Cap- 
tain said he owed him a debt of gratitude 
for service on deck. I feel so grateful to 
him myself, I want to thank him again, 
in my sober senses, and so I want you to 
call upon him at the Aldine, and invite 
him out here. What was his name, 
Jamie? Gill? Mr. Bernard Gill of Bel- 
fast, wasn’t that it ?” 

“Oh! no; that was the name of his 
friend—the one with glasses. Our fellow’s 
name was—let me see what was it? Gill 
ealled him ‘Teddy ’ you know.” 

“Teddy Maginnis, was it, sur ?” 

Nora was waiting on table and had 
drank in every word of the talk, and, 
surely there was but one Irish “ Teddy ” 
in all the world. 

Mrs. Bryant smiled, and looked at 
Elinor’s new waitress a little curiously. 

“No,” she said, kindly, “that was not 
the name. Oh! here it is, James; I re- 
member I put his card in my pocket. I 
asked him for it, and told him my hus- 
band would see him in a few days. I 
think you might perhaps invite him out 
to Rosemont for a couple of days, and 
show him an American estate. He is a 
gentleman, and I imagine has come over 
to shoot buffaloes, or something out West, 
as they all do you know; at any rate, 
after seeing something of our Eastern 
cities, he said he was going out on a 
ranch,” 

Miss Bryant glanced up at Nora and 
smiled. 

“Oh! here is the card. I think you'll 
like the gentleman, Elinor, so you must 
stay another week to meet him ; I'll write 
to your mother and make it all right. 
Who knows? you two may fall in love 
with one another! He’s ever so nice, 


and some one told me he had an old 
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uncle, a ‘titled gintlemin,’ as they say 
in Ireland ; you must stay and see him.” 

Mr. Bryant took the card, put on his 
eye-glasses, and read aloud: 

“Mr. Edward Harcourt Denny, Kil- 
larney, County Kerry, Ireland.” 

Why, Elinor! James! Jamie! quick !” 
cried Mrs. Bryant, as poor Nora dropped 
to the floor in a swoon. 

Elinor explained matters as soon as 
she herself had sufficiently recovered 
from the astonishment this curious turn 
of affairs had produced, and Nora had 
been restored to consciousness; at least 
she told her brother and sister the reason 
Nora had been so overcome, not expect- 
ing this sudden arrival of her lover, who, 
of course, accompanied his master, and 
later in the evening, when she and Mrs. 
Bryant were quite alone, she confessed to 
the little part she had been enacting in 
the summer's comedy of correspondence. 

“T told mamma I should do something 
desperate, it was so lonely here, Mary,” 
she said, pathetically. “ James would not 
let me have a week with the girls at the 
shore, and he said he didn’t want the 
house full of company, so what was there 
for me to do but amuse myself some way 
—and this offered! But I am so morti- 
fied and. ashamed of it now. I have 
written to him so—so—unreserved]y—to 
astrange man—and English too!—or 
Irish—it’s all the same—and I had hated 
the sound of ‘the Irish Question,’ and 
here I am, all mixed up in a very serious 
one! I never expected to see him, of 
course ; I supposed it was all over in the 
last letter. Oh! dear; now he will class 
me with ‘ Daisy Miller’ and all the other 
outré American girls who have given us 
such a color abroad. Mary, what shall I 
do? I’ll go home to-morrow ; I never want 
to see him. I’m not that kind of a girl, am 
I, Mary? I never did such a thing before. 
I think it’s dreadful to write to strange 
gentlemen, like the ‘ Personals’ in the 
Herald. I never approved of girls doing 
chic sort of things—and——Mary I shall 
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go home to-morrow,” and Miss Bryant 
threatened to break down, almost as com- 
pletely as poor Nora had, in anticipation 
of seeing her lover. 

“ Nonsense, Elinor, you shall do noth- 
ing of the kind,” said Mrs. Bryant; 
“you shall remain and show the young 
man that you are not of the class he 
might be tempted to put you in. After 
all, I dare say you greatly exaggerate 
your little unconventionality ; your letters 
have been refined and ladylike I am 
quite sure, even if—well, ‘unreserved,’ ” 
she quoted, smiling. “I insist upon it, 
Elinor, you must remain here, and be 
duly presented to Mr. Denny by your 
brother and sister; now say no more 
about it. He, of course, will discover you 
through his Teddy Maginnis, don’t you 
see? You must present yourself in a 
more dignified and true light. You must 
stay—it is the only thing to do—and re- 
deem your character from Daisy Miller- 
ism !” 

Mrs. Bryant’s words carried weight, 
and, presented in this wise, Elinor con- 
sented to remain at Rosemont a while 
longer and meet the young gentleman. 

According to his wife’s wishes and com- 
mands, Mr. Bryant called upon Mr. 
Denny at the hotel at once, and was much 
pleased to find that they had mutual 
friends in London. With this new creden- 
tial as to his “fine character,’ Mr. 
Bryant felt no hesitancy in inviting the 
young man out to Rosemont for a few 
days’ visit. 

In the meantime, Teddy Maginnis had 
discovered the whereabouts of his sweet- 
heart, and lost no time in finding his way 
to Rosemont, and at his first appearance 
had been duly presented to Nora’s mis- 
tress. That the glowing description he 
carried back to his master of the charm- 
ing loveliness of the fair amanucnsis of 
his lettres d’amour was as enthusiastic as 
only a warm Irish nature could give, need 
not be told. Suffice to say, that when 
Mr. Edward Denny was formally intro- 


duced to Miss Elinor Bryant, he discov- 
ered his fair unknown to be all his fancy 
had painted. And, furthermore, when 
the constraint of a somewhat prim, un- 
bending, maidenly dignity, which she 
at first had felt it incumbent upon herto 
assume—under the peculiar circumstances 
—had quite worn away, and she had be- 
come her own natural self, he declared, 
in his thoughts: 

“ Here, by God’s grace, is the one voice 
for me!” and with all the impulsive 
ardor of his race, he determined then 
and there, to woo her if he might, and 
win her if he could! 

Acquaintance under such preliminary 
prelude progressed rapidly. It seemed 
only a taking up of loosened threads, the 
résumé of old topics and themes upon 
which they agreed so well in taste and 
feeling, only there was the charm of pres- 
ence about it all now—the flash of eye, 
with the sparkle of wit, the smile and 
laugh, instead of the cold exclamation 
point and dash of the pen-and-ink con- 
verse they had enjoyed before. 

Elinor found herself pleased and de- 
lighted as well with the propria persone 
in the new act of the little comedy, and 
Mrs. Bryant had no difficulty in persuad- 
ing her to remain at Rosemont, not only 
“a few weeks longer,” but way on until 
after the holidays. 

Mr. Denny had discovered the Eastern 
cities possessed of attractions which kept 
him from pressing on toward his ranch 
as yet, and between his trips hither and 
yon was a frequent visitor of Rose- 
mont. 

It was well on toward February when 
Mr. Denny made his appearance at Rose- 
mont one afternoon and announced to 
Elinor, whom he had found at home and 
alone, that a letter he had received from 
his agent in Kansas would make it neces- 
sary for him to leave at once. 

They were in the conservatory, where 
she had taken him to see a display of 
jonquils, of which her brother was very 
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proud. He did not look at the flowers, 
he watched her, when he said he must go. 

She bent down low over the blossoms 
us she said: 

“You will see for yourself now how 
graphically I described the far West in 
my letters to Teddy Maginnis. Wasn’t 
it bold in me to attempt such a thing? 
I mean,” she stammered, “ you know, I 
never have been farther West than Nia- 
gara. What did you think of me, Mr. 
Denny ?” she said, very earnestly now. 

“T thought every word you wrote de- 
lightful,” he replied, as earnestly. “I 
looked for your letters as eagerly as did 
Teddy Maginnis. How I shall miss them! 
But, shall I miss them? won’t you con- 
tinue to write me just the same?” © 

She blushed, and interrupted him 
quickly : 

“Oh! but you know Nora is going 
West when Teddy goes. There will be no 
correspondence between them now, 
and—” 

“But I do not mean ‘just the same,’ 
you know,” he went on, awkwardly. “I 
mean—I—I want you to write to me, to 
this ‘ Teddy.’” 

He pulled one of the jonquils. 

“Do you know the language of this 
flower?” he asked. 

She shook her head. 

“Tt is: ‘I desire a return of love.’ 
Will you take it, as I give it, meaning 
every word, with all my heart ?” 

“Why, Elinor, I never saw you wear 
yellow flowers before!” cried Mrs. Bry- 
ant, when, an hour later, she and her 
husband returned from their drive to find 
Mr. Denny and Elinor awaiting their re- 
turn. “Look at her, James, with that 
great branch of jonquils in her hair and 
bosom, and how becoming they are. I 
never suw you look prettier, Elinor. 
How is it you have never worn yellow 
before ?” 

“Oh! I’ve changed my mind and taste 


in a great many things lately,” 


Elinor, smiling and blushing. 

“Yes, Mr. Bryant,” said Mr. Denny, 
putting his arm around Elinor, and draw- 
ing her close to his side, “I have _per- 
suaded your sister to change some of her 
views on the ‘Irish question.’ Coercion, 
you see,’ he continued, holding her faster, 
as she blushingly endeavored to release 
herself. 

“ T assure you it is to be ‘Home Rule,’ 
strictly exercised, on a certain ranch in 
Kansas,” laughed Elinor, thus boldly 
proclaiming her engagement with and 
surrender to the ‘ Irish member,’ ” 

Teddy Maginnis and Nora made the 
trip a wedding-tour, and accompanied 
their master to his new possessions in the 
West a few days later. 

Early in June, Mr. Denny returned East 
to claim Elinor’s hand, and another bridal 
pair started on the same journey— 


replied 


“Across the hills and far away 
To that new land, which is the old !” 


“ Wasn’t it rather sudden ?” 

“ Had they known each other long ?”’ 

“Are her parents pleased with the 
‘match?’” came the wedding-chorus of 
astonished friends during the nine days’ 
wonder following the reception of “ Mr. 
and Mrs. Edward Harcourt Denny’s” 
cards. 

Mrs. Bryant laughed as she replied to 
them : 

“ This is an age of ‘rapid transit,’ you 
know. Elinor’s love-affair, one might say, 
was cabled, at least it certainly was a 
trans-atlantic affair; but really they had 
corresponded some time, and one never 
knows the man one marries until he be- 
comes one’s husband! I assure you, both 
Elinor’s parents and we are in every way 
pleased with the match, and we consider 
the ‘Irish question’ very creditably ad- 
justed |” 

AUGUSTA DE BUBNA. 





MOTHERS. 


TWO HELPFUL MOTHERS, 


| HAVE heard of a bright little wom- 

an who did her own work, and who 
became convinced that anxiety about the 
work to be done consumed no small part 
of her needed strength; she found that 
her anxious looking ahead weakened her 
hands for the work at hand. She hung 
the motto “Do the next Thynge” in a 
prominent place so that her eyes would 
fall upon it at all hours of the day. 
And then she faithfully tried to follow 
the precept. She gave her attention to 
the duty in hand and then took up the 
next duty in the same spirit, leaving the 
work still to be done to be attended to 
when its hour arrived. 

She was surprised to find how much 
more easily she got through with her day's 
work, surprised to learn how much of 
her strength had been given, how greatly 
her courage had been lessened by worry- 
ing over the tasks that were to come 
which had loomed up before her and half 
vanquished her by their portentous 
shadow. She had stood behind her bur- 
dens and tried to lift them all at one 
time, and thus the duties, of which she 
should have been mistress, ruled and 
overwhelmed her. It is well to plan 
wisely one’s work, and then one should 
remember that— 


“One thing at a time, and that well done, 
Is wisdom’s proven rule.” 


A friend of mine told me that during a 
season of deep trial she had taken as her 
motto these words of truth, “The Lord will 


provide.” She had it in beautiful letter- 
ing, framed it, and hung it where her eyes 
would frequently rest upon it. She as- 
sured me that she believed its silent mo- 
nitions had helped them beyond any power 
of words to express during the darkest 
and most troubled years of their lives, 
Years in which their hearts were an- 
guished by the waywardness and willful- 
ness of one of their sons; years in which 
business had failed and the husband and 
father, anxious and perplexed, had strug- 
gled manfully to serve and support his 
family, while the wife and mother had 
“looked well to the ways of her house- 
hold,” trying to do her part by economy 
and thrift. Often had it seemed as though 
heart and courage were faltering, as 
though they could no longer hold the 
fleeing forms of Faith and Hope, yet inthe 
moments of their darkest discourage- 
ment and depression their eyes would fall 
upon their motto, and its words of divine 
promise, “The Lord will provide,” would 
find their way into their hearts to a little 
relieve their aching, and renew their flag- 
ging courage; to revive, or save from 
death, their faith and trust. And at the 
time when I heard her speak of it, they 
had bravely struggled through their diffi- 
culties, and stood with grateful hearts 
where they could look back and say that 
the Lord had provided for them always, 
had cared for them and theirs always, 
and had led them through ways of His 
own again into smooth and peaceful 
waters. 
AUNTIE. 
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GERTIE. 


“Little deeds of kindness, humble though they 


e 
Often help the doer to prosperity.” 


“C({/EE, Jessie, dear, what poor little 

\) Gertie has brought you !” 

“A kitten! Oh! the soft, fluffy, little 
darling! Where did she get it, mamma? 
How did she remember it was my birth- 
day? Why did she give it away ?” 

“One question at a time, my dear,” 
smiled Mrs. Emory. “She rescued it in 
the street from some cruel boys who were 
pelting it with stones. She knew it was 
your birthday because it is also hers, and 
she gives it away because she has nothing 
suitable for it to eat.” 

“O mamma! I entirely forgot it was 
Gertie’s birthday. I must give her a 
present, and I think the best thing would 
be a set of my new cambric ruffles.” 

Mrs. Emory could scarcely repress a 
smile at the thought of the contrast be- 
tween a set of snowy frills and Gertie’s 
soiled and torn calico dress, but she did 
not make any objection to the proposal. 

“No doubt Gertie would be pleased 
with them,” said she; “you must tell her 
you hemmed them yourself; it may be a 
stimulus to induce her to learn to sew. In 
the meantime I will try to think of some- 
thing to give her.” 

Gertie Walters was the only child of a 
very poor man who lived in the alley back 
of the Emory’s, though several squares 
away. Her mother—a genuine lady, in 
spite of their bitter poverty—had died 
nearly a year before, and Gertie was at- 
tempting to keep house for her father in 
two shabby little rooms in a rambling old 
j—adaes occupied by several fami- 
les, 
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James Walters was a tall, thin, sad- 
looking man, of refined, quiet manner, 
and the appearance of one who had seen 
better days. He would perform faithfully 
any labor intrusted to him, but he had 
neither profession nor trade, and had to 
depend in his adverse circumstances upon 
any job he could pick up. 

During his wife’s lifetime they had a 
somewhat certain, if very meagre sup- 
port, but she was gone and they had 
grown steadily more shabby and wretched, 
until Walters, from being almost ashamed 
to be seen out of his house, grew careless 
and indifferent, and self-respect was almost 
extinguished in the once neat and fine- 
looking man. 

Gertie was waiting in the kitchen when 
Mrs. Emory, with Jessie and the ruffles, 
returned to it. 

She was charmed with the present, but 
the incongruity between her far from im- 
maculate hands and the snowy ruffles at- 
tracted even her notice, and without 
touching them she asked Jessie to wrap 
them in a piece of paper for her. 

“‘T, too, would like to give you some- 
thing on your birthday,” said Mrs. Emory ; 
“it will have to be something of little 
cost, but whatever you need most I will 
give you if I can. What would you 
rather have ?” 

This offer covered too much territory 
for speedy decision. Gertie asked time 
for reflection at home before deciding the 
momentous question, which was granted. 
In the meantime, Mrs. Emory secured a 
large paper bag, and, putting in it half a 
loaf of bread, a slice of boiled ham, a 
small pat of butter, and two pieces of the 
birthday-cake, she gave it to the happy 
Gertie, who immediately ran home. 

When she reached there she found, to 
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her disappointment, that her father had 
gone out. But, putting aside one slice of 
the cake and a large share of the other 
things for him, she ate with a relish which 
no well-fed child can know, of what re- 
mained, and while she ate her thoughts 
were busy deciding upon what she needed 
most, since she was allowed a choice. All 
the possible and impossible things which 
she needed came into her mind, and when 
her repast was concluded she had not ar- 
rived at a decision. 

She washed her hands thoroughly and 
sat down to inspect her ruffles. One 
would have supposed that these ablutions 
would have been in order before partaking 
of her dinner, but little Gertie had grown 
careless, like her father, and the amenities 
of life were becoming a dead-letter to her. 

How white and fine and beautiful ap- 
peared the little pieces of cambric in the 
eyes of the girl who had never owned 
anything so pretty since she could remem- 
ber; and what a contrast were they to 
her soiled and torn dark-blue print dress. 

Gertie was for a time lost in reflection, 
then she hastily but carefully placed the 
ruffles back in their wrapper, put them in 
a corner of the drawer of a rickety table 
and dashed down the alley to the gate 
which led into the Emory domains. 

“ T think,” said she, breathlessly, “that 
what I most need is soap.” 

This request in the form of an assertion 
was indisputable, and for some reason or 
other Mrs. Emory burst into a hearty 
laugh, Gertie joining in the merriment, 
though not fully comprehending the ex- 
tent of the joke. 

The choice Gertie had make was fortu- 
nately in her power to grant; and she 
not only gave her a pound of domestic 
soap; but also a cake of toilet soap in 
a pretty fancy wrapper. 

Mrs. Emory’s will was good to assist 
the child in more substantial ways; but 
she was herself poor, and had nothing in 
the way of clothing to give; but Gertie 
never came to the house that she did not 
receive something to eat as a change from 
her usual meagre fare. 

Delighted with her presents, she ran 
home, and put in execution a plan which 
the ruffles had suggested. 

She took off her one dress, and donned 
an old sack which had belonged to her 
mother ; put a piece of rag in an orifice 


in the battered tin wash-basin, gave her 
dress a thorough cleansing in it, rinsed 
and spread it under the rays of the Jua 
sun to dry. 

Gertie was housekeeper enough to know 
that it would be improvident to use their 
small stock of fuel to heat an iron to 
press it ; but poverty had made her fer. 
tile in expedients ; she did as she had done 
many times ia like emergencies, ascended 
to the floor above, and took charge of the 
poor, hurried needle-woman’s baby, for 
the use of a hot iron, a needle, and some 
thread. 

By the time the baby—amused and 
played with until weary—had fallen 
asleep, the dress was dry enough to iron, 
This done, Gertie sewed up the rents, basted 
the ruffles in the neck and wrists, and was 
about to lay it upon a chair until she had 
returned the borrowed implements and 
made herself ready to put it on, whena 
new subject came into her mind. 

“ Dear, dear! I cannot lay these ruffles 
in such a chair as that,” thought she ; “I 
must scrub it.” 

The old basin was brought into play 
again, and, with the help of sand and 
soap, the unpainted chair bloomed out ina 
new dress. Gertie was so pleased with its 
attractive appearance that she persevered 
until the other chair, two stools, and the 
old table were put through the same re 
generating process. 

“The whole room needs a cleaning,’ 
thought she, looking around at the 
cracked and ashy stove, at her poor little 
bed in one corner of the room, and the 
warped and discolored floor. “I cannot 
put on my clean ruffles and dress until 
there is nothing in the room to soil them. 
It is too late to commence this evening, 
and I am too tired to do it well, but te 
morrow I am going to give it a good 
cleaning, and never, never, let it get s0 
bad again.” 

Wise little Gertie! The ruffles had 
proved to be a tree of knowledge: she 
was beginning to realize the responsi 
bilities of a housekeeper, and all through 
a simple bit of cambric. 

Her head was so full of her plans for 
the morrow, that she scarcely noticed that 
her father had come in unusually late, 
and the little feast she had prepared fo 
him had waited some time for his arrival. 
He ate it with scarcely a word of wor 
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derment over the unexpected treat, and 
then withdrew to the closet which served 
him as a bed-room, as though anxious to 
be alone with his sad thoughts. 

As soon as her father had set out the 
next morning upon his apparently aim- 
less wanderings, Gertie, full of enthusi- 
asm, and refreshed from her night’s rest, 
continued her work. She swept and 
dusted the two rooms, put the ragged 
bedding out the sunny window to air, 
promising to give them also a good wash- 
ing when time and strength permitted. 
Then such a scouring and polishing as 
took place, and such a sense of bareness 
when all was done, that one might be ex- 
cused for fearing that the poor little 
habitation might take cold, from having 
such a coat as time had accumulated for 
it, removed so suddenly. 

While it was drying, Gertie combed 
out her neglected but beautiful auburn 
hair and braided it neatly, took a per- 
fumed bath with the aid of the toilet 
soap, donned her ruffles with the dress 
attached, and ascended to the dress- 
maker’s apartment to receive the meed of 
praise that the occasion demanded, and to 
take care of the baby. 

The change in her appearance was so 
great that the dressmaker for a moment 
really did not recognize her, which fact 
amused Gertie greatly ; her glee not being 
the least dampened by the lack of com- 
pliment it might be considered to imply. 

“T declare, I had no idea you were 
such a pretty, lady-looking girl,” said she, 
candidly. “I always did think you had 
the prettiest hair and eyes; but I de- 
clare your complexion is without a 
blemish, and your hands and feet small 
and beautifully formed.” 

She knew the child well enough to be- 
lieve that this honest praise would not 
turn her head, and she was right; Gertie 
was encouraged, but not made vain by 
the truth ; though not the whole truth by 
several little items. It could have been 
said that her features were regular, her 
lips and cheeks had the tint of the rose, 
her teeth white and even, and all she 
needed was good, wholesome food, to 
change her rather delicate form to the 
roundness and plumpness of healthy 
childhood. ; 

Gertie could not remember when she 
had felt so comfortable as when she sat 
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down that evening to the painfully frugal, 
but scrupulously clean board; and she 
could not keep from glancing at her 
hands, which looked uncommonly small 
and white, shaded by the pretty ruffles. 

At length the unkempt object on the 
opposite side of the table seemed to at- 
tract, for the first time, her attention, and, 
without being conscious of it, she took a 
searching and deliberate inspection of her 
paternal relative. 

“ You are awful dirty, pap,” said she at 
length, in all sinceritv, but without a 
thought of disrespect. 

“IT know it,” replied he, a tinge of 
color coming into his sallow face under 
his straggling auburn whiskers. “TI 
think sometimes that is why I cannot get 
anything to do; gentlemen don’t want 
people to even shovel coal or sweep the 
street in front of their stores who look so 
shabby as I. But I don’t know that it 
makes much difference what becomes of 
me; I am entirely discouraged.” 

“Pap,” said the little woman, cheerily, 
“you don’t know how much better people 
feel when they are clean. After supper 
I will borrow a tub, and will take off my 
ruffles and my dress, and put on my old 
sack, and you and I will set to work and 
wash your clothes. You can put on any 
old rags until bed-time. They will be 
nearly dry by morning, and the hot sun 
will finish them, and I will iron them.” 

Walters did not enter into the scheme 
with the enthusiasm which animated 
Gertie, but he was willing to help, and 
that was all she asked. The clothes were 
well washed, and after being thoroughly 
rinsed and wrung and straightened by 
the father’s stronger hands, they were 
hung upon a piece of rope which had 
always been more for ornament than use 
in the room; and Walters, weary with 
his unavailing search for employment, 
and Gertie with her unaccustomed work, 
sought their needed rest. 

The next morning, after the sun hed 
fulfilled its share of the contract, Walters 
in his closet-room was, with the aid of the 
toilet soap, going through the same pro- 
cess that had so transformed Gertie that 
her familiars did not know her. 

He had sold his razor long before, for 
bread ; but by the aid of a pair of rusty 
scissors and Gertie, his luxuriant hair, 
whiskers, and mustache were brought 
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within limits, his shoes were blackened 
with soot from the stove griddle—the only 
“ Day and Martin” at command—and he 
was ready for the street. 

“You just look elegant, pap,” said 
Gertie, giving him a resounding kiss. “I 
had no idea you were so handsome. The 
richest girl in the city might be proud of 
you for a father.” 

A wan smile flitted over the pale lips 
of Walters at this sincere praise of his 
little daughter, and he set out, not 
happy, not even cheerful; he was too 
ill-fed for that, but not so cast down 
and utterly hopeless as he was the night 
before. 

Whether mother Destiny had grown 
weary of persecuting one so undeserving 
her frowns as was poor Walters, is one of 
the problems which will always remain 
unsolved. Let that be as it will, the fact 
remains that he came home that even- 
ing with the materials for a substantial, 
if not luxurious, supper, and a bright 
silver dollar in his pocket, which he gave 
into Gertie’s hands as the wherewithal to 
provide for the next day. 

“T can scarcely understand it myself,” 
said he, in almost awed tones to the be- 
wildered Gertie; “it seems like a dream 
from which I will soon waken. The very 
first store I went into to ask for any 
work, no matter how humble, the clerks 
were discussing the sudden and fatal ill- 
ness of the bookkeeper. I asked to see 
the proprietor, and without stopping one 
moment to consider, asked him for the 
vacant place. I referred him to people 
whom he happened to know, and waited 
while he went to see them. On his re- 
turn he engaged me at the same salary 
that he gave his former bookkeeper, and 
I took my place at the desk this after- 

noon. He said he would give me my first 
’ month’s wages in advance, and I am to re- 
ceive it to-morrow. I don’t know why he 
gave me two dollars of it just as I was 
leaving the store, but it was certainly a 
kindness I shall never forget, and may 
God bless him for it!” 

From that time the house of Walters 
was one of continued prosperity. Gertie 
and her father left the poor tenement and 
went to board with a kind family where 
motherly care was exercised over Gertie, 
and where she had leisure to go to school, 
free from the duties and responsibilities 


of housekeeping, until her school days 
were completed, 

She grew up a beautiful, accomplished, 
sweet-tempered, and every way estimable 
young lady, and dated all the prosperity, 
under the guidance of her Heaveniy 
Father, from the time she had rescued 
the half-dead kitten from its tormenturs, 
thus casting bread upon the waters, which 
had, and without waiting many days, re- 
turned. 

MARY E. IRELAND, 


TOWSER’S CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


OWSER was a curly, little brown- 
and-white dog with the very bright- 
est eyes and the cunningest pug nose ever 
a puppy possessed. He was not a dog 
that nestled on silken cushions and lapped 
cream out of china saucers. He was not 
a dog that stood up and begged for bon- 
bons and barked saucily at strangers 
whom he didn’t like. No, indeed. Towser 
was a poor little stray dog gaining a 
meagre living by picking up odds and 
ends of thrown-out victuals and gnawing, 
with his puppy teeth, at bones that had 
been gnawed already. How he came 
into possession of the name of Towser I 
do not know, but, I suppose, Towser being 
such a common name, it was given him 
by some of his dog friends. Notwith- 
standing his great poverty, Towser was a 
very intelligent animal, and one day, 
after listening attentively to a conversa- 
tion between two little girls, a grand 
scheme entered his head. I will give you 
the all-important conversation. 

“Mamie, aint you glad Christmas is 
coming next week ?” 

“Glad! I should say I am. Do you 
expect many presents, Lollie ?” 

“ Lots. I am going to give Uncle Will 
something lovely, then, you know, he'll 
have to give me something splendid in 
return; he’s so rich. Isn’t it nice to 
think everybody you give a present to 
has to give one back ?” 

Lollie was not a generous little girl, 
but Towser was greatly struck with the 
latter part of the sentence, “ everybody 
you give a present to has to give one 
back,” and he fell to wondering if he 
couldn’t find a present for somebody. 
His motive was the same as the little 
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girl's, but Towser was only a dog and he 
had never had a present in his life, and 
then, being such avery young dog, he 
didn’t really understand what Christmas 
was. If only he could find a present for 
somebody ! 

With this thought busy in his shaggy 
head, he ran up toa high hill which over- 
looked the village, and there he saw again 
what he had seen many a time before but 
never with the same feelings: the great, 
towering houses of the city. Looking 
down on the village he noted the vast 
difference. 

“T must go tothe city,” thought Towser. 
“T must find a present for a rich person, 
and he will give me something splendid 
in return. Isn’t it nice to think every- 
body you give a present to has to give one 
back !” 

Another happy thought entered his 
head. Back to the village he trotted at 
his greatest speed, nor stopped until, be- 
hind a beer-shop, he came to a pile of 
rubbish carefully hidden in an old barrel. 
He rattled around among tin spoons and 
pieces of bones and leather straps, finally 
selecting a dilapidated gum-shoe. Taking 
the shoe in his mouth, he started on his 
journey. 

He had forgotten he had tasted no 
breakfast that morning ; he had forgotten 
what a cold and sleepless night he had 

assed ; he thought only of reaching the 
Feautifal city where the rich people lived. 
Never in his life had he felt so happy. 
His bright eyes looked down lovingly 
upon the old gum, which was very wet 
and dirty, for it had rained during the 
night. The sun was shining brightly 
now, and his shaggy coat was becoming 
warm and dry. Nearer and nearer grew 
the city. When he was approaching the 
long bridge a four-horse carriage passed 
him and a lady looked out of the window 
and laughed. Now, if Towser had only 
thrown the gum up at the carriage win- 
dow, even though he had broken a pane, 
Ihave no doubt in the world the lady 
would have stopped the carriage, taken 
him in and adopted him on the spot, for 
there was a gentleman also in the car- 
riage—he and the lady were starting on a 
bridal tour—and it would have been a 
smart thing in a small dog to throw an 
old shoe after the couple. But Trowser 
didn’t know. 


There was a cottage off the road where 
dwelt an old man who gained a liveli- 
hood by gathering together all sorts of 
odds and ends, and if ‘Towser had paused 
at the door and presented his gum the old 
man, most assuredly, would have taken 
him into partnership, but he didn’t know 
that either. 

Unmolested, he hurried on until he 
reached the great, wide city streets. Then 
he rushed up to a nicely dressed gentle- 
man, let the gum fall upon one of the 
beautifully blackened boots, wagged his 
tail, and barked out that he could have it. 

The gentleman looked down at his 
soiled boot, at the dirty gum, and the lit- 
tle, wagging dog. First he growled an 
ug!y word beneath his breath, then, with 
his cane, he tossed the gum far out under 
the wheels of a cab, then he let one heavy 
stroke fall upon the little dog and walked 
away. 

Poor Towser! the tears came into his 
eyes. He stared into the maze of cabs 
and was afraid to venture after his lost 
treasure, then he broke into howling, for 
another cane gave him a passing salute. 
He slunk away from the grand houses 
and out of the grand streets until he 
found himself in a noisy alley. Here he 
managed to hide in an old store-box and 
rest for awhile. A tear was frozen on his 
shaggy coat; his dream was shattered. 
All of asudden a glistening object caught, 
his eye. He forgot the cruel reception of 
his first gift. All men are not alike, even 
Towser knew that, and here was something 
very lovely indeed. He crept cautiously 
out into the dazzling sunshine and picked 
up the white, glittering thing. Back to 
the broad streets he went, he had no in- 
tention of making a present to people 
who dwelt in mean, little two-story houses, 
not he. Nor did he know that rich people 
are not in the habit of appreciating cast- 
off tooth-brushes, no matter how brightly 
their handles may shine in the sun. 

Once more he stood in a grand street, 
gazing wistfully around. Then he pattered 
up a flight of marble steps, laid the pres- 
ent on the top step, pattered down, and 
stood there watching with bright, expect- 
ant eyes. 

Oh! what a shame! A man dressed in 
black knee-breeches, with a great deal 
of white about his clothes, came out 
of the vestibule, and kicked the tooth- 
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brush far away and shouted to poor Tow- 
ser to “ begone !” 

The winds were blowing wildly as he 
crept along with his tail, so willing to wag, 
hanging between his legs and his long 
velvety ears drooping dejectedly. 

So many people were passing—hand- 
so:nely dressed people, followed by less 
handsomely dressed people carrying 
bundles. Christmas presents, Towser 
knew. He stood aside and looked up into 
the faces of them all: surly men, good- 
humored men, pretty ladies, ugly ladies, 
laughing children, and cross-looking chil- 
dren—so very many and allinsucha hurry, 
One pretty lady was chatting gayly to a 
little boy in knickerbockers, and all their 
talk was Christmas, Christmas, Christmas. 
As they passed the little dog, the lady 
dropped something on the pavement. It 
fell with a jingle, but she never noticed it. 

Were the lady and little boy the last 
of the throng? ‘Towser thought they 
were, and so crept out and sniffed at the 
lost property. It wasn’t very pretty ac- 
cording to Tewser’s idea of beauty, for it 
was of a dull ugly color, not half so 


pretty as a strip of red handkerchief he 
had at home, but, then, when he turned 
it over, he found it had a nice bright chain, 
and when he lifted it it jingled like a 
sleigh-bell he once found. Of course, the 
sleigh-bell made more noise, but still they 


were something alike. He turned his 
shaggy head and began to tremble; more 
people were coming—people without 
bundles and people with bundles, surly 
men, good-humored men, pretty ladies. 


ugly ladies, laughing children, cross-look- 
ing children—they were pouring on him, 
Securing the dark object between his 
teeth Towser started off. Oh! how fast he 
ran! Some one was coming after him, 
then another and another. Some were 
laughing, some were angrily calling to him 
to stop. Oh! how very fast he ran! He 
passed uplifted canes, he crept between 
blackened boots, he muddied silk skirts, 
he frightened pretty children, then, at 
last, he caught sight of the lady and the 
little boy. They heard the disturbance 
in the distance and were walking very 
fast. A cane descended on Towser’s 
shaggy coat, it fell just where that other 
cane had bruised his skin, and another 
tear froze under each wistful eye. Onhe 
plunged, keeping the lady in sight; he 
reached her, he placed his weary paws 
upon her velvet dress and held up the 
dangling purse. The crowd stood still. 
Oh! the wonder in the lady’s eyes, oh! 
the gladness and eagerness in the boy’s! 

“You dear, little dog, you sweet, little 
dog ; was there ever such a dog in all the 
world ?” The lady's gloved hand was pat- 
ting his shaggy head, the people around 
were gesticulating and laughing and 
praising. 

The boy stooped and took the little, 
trembling, wagging creature in his arms. 

“ Why, mamma!” he cried out, joyfully, 
he brought you a Christmas present of two 
hundred dollars, and surely we must 
make it up to him ?” 

And surely they did. 

KATHARINE HULL 
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POISON. 


T does seem an unnecessary caution 
and an unsolicited piece of advice for 
us to say: 
. “Do please be careful in handling poi- 
son.” But,as has been proven by several 
real happenings, we find that “accidents 
will happen in the best regulated fami- 
lies,” and’ we are moved to add a word of 
warning. 

Of course, mothers are extra careful to 
keep “poisons” set up too high for the 
dear, cute, busy little hands to reach, but 
it is very hard to always keep on the 
watch-out. 

First comes concentrated lye, a useful 
but, oh! such a dangerous article, and we 
chronicle two accidents, fortunately not 
fatal, which badly burned two friends. A 
mother, thinking she had put to sleep her 
two-year-old, was busily scrubbing the 
kitchen floor and had sitting on the floor 
acan of lye. On turning around she 
saw “ baby” with the can to her lips. 

Sending for a physician, then running 
down cellar, she drenched the small 
mouth and throat with the cream until 
the doctor came. 

Baby was saved, but disfigured for 
life. That can of lye seldom came down 
from the top of the cupboard. 

A bright lad, roguish and fond of play- 
ing tricks on mother, with a tooth for 
good things, came home from church one 
evening and found on a pantry shelf, 
where it had just been placed for a few 
moments, until the scouring was done; 
thinking the can contained “pudding 
sauce,” took a taste, fortunately not swal- 
lowing much but burning severely his 
mouth and throat, and prompt applica- 
tions of sweet oil saved him much pain. 


Boys will be boys and play pranks on 


mother, but nobody has a boy to “ burn 
with concentrated lye.” 

Next comes poisonous drugs, which we 
cannot be too careful in labeling or keep- 
ing apart from other medicines. When- 
ever we are in the least doubt as to what 
a certain medicine is, we promptly throw 
it away. 

A dear relative once being seized with 
a severe cramp colic, and living ina 
country village, was brought a vial said 
to contain “pain killer,” at least the 
printed label said so. After the first dose 
great nausea, intense and burning pain in 
the stomach rendered the taking of an- 
other drop impossible, though anxious 
friends would have given her more. 

After looking closely, the bottle was 
found to contain croton oil, and loss of 
life was nearly the result of an intended 
kindness. 

A friend had a little swelled place on 
her neck, and, going to the closet where 
the medicines were kept, hurriedly took 
down a bottle of liniment, as she sup- 
posed, which was the family “stand-by ” 
in cases of bruises and lameness. Un- 
fortunately the bottle contained carbolic 
acid, and the too liberal bath took off the 
delicate skin, making a painful sore 
larger than a silver dollar, which was slow 
in healing. 

And, saddest of all, we recall with a 
sorrow for those who yet mourn, was the 
dying of a young man, an elder son, who 
had just graduated with honor from the 
hospital college of medicine, who ex- 
pected to go home with his honestly 
earned diploma and immediately enter 
into a partnership with the old physician 
in his home town in a little time. 

After a day of suffering from an aching 
tooth, he sought relief by taking a little 
morphine. 
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Not thinking much about what might 
be the consequences, the kind-hearted 
landlady watched with him till midnight, 
then left the medicines, with water, on a 
table at his bedside. When looking in 
upon him the next morning the nearly 
emptied morphine bottle told only too 
plainly what had brought to the very 
brink of the grave that bright boy. 

The heart-broken old parents came to 
the city too late to see Albert, save as he 
lay silent in death. Carrying him back 
to the home, heavily mortgaged, which 
was to have been paid off by him, we 
could only rejoice that they knew just 
where to find the balm in Gilead, and 
thought how well it was that that mother 
could sing, sitting beside the still form of 
her first-born— 


“Tn seasons of distress and grief 
My soul has often found relief, 
By thy return, sweet hour of prayer.” 


We only cite the instances which have 
come under our personal observation, not 
taking the newspaper accounts into con- 
sideration. 


Weare thinking of the fights that even 
neat and notable housekeepers must have 


who move into “buggy” houses. We 
know that “bug” powder, “quicksilver,” 
and corrosive sublimate will necessarily 
have to come into the house, and that 
bottles and packages will be sometimes 
mislaid. Only last season an estimable 
mother, in a great hurry, gave to her 
aged mother a dose of “bug” powder, 
mistaking it for some drug. Fortunately 
the “ powder” had lost its strength, and 
did little mischief. except to make very 
sick, for a day ur so, the victim of the 
mistake. We have heard, but never saw, 
of a young girl, now grown into a staid 
and elderly woman, who has never been 
known to smile since the night that she, 
utterly worn out with long watchings, 
yielded to the persuasions of the mother, 
and lay down beside her, after arranging 
carefully the right medicines on a chair 
by the bedside. 

After her long wakefulness, she aroused 
after sunrise, and found that her mother 
slept the sleep that knows no waking, 
while the bottle of “ dangerous medicine” 
lay uncorked, and the teaspoon was 
stained with the fatal draught. From 


that day no peace of mind came to the 
daughter. 

When we must bring into our homes 
poisons, let us each look well to them, 
We may be skilled in the use of anti- 
dotes, and have within call good medical 
aid, but there are poisons that work 
rapidly, and it is well to mind than “an 
ounce of prevention is worth a pound of 
cure,” 

ELLA GUERNSEY. 


“DROPPING IN TO TEA.” 


* Y dear,” said my wife, entering the 

room where I sat enjoying an 
arm-chair and a newspaper, “ suppose we 
spend this evening in a social way with 
our friends, the Browns.” 

I felt inclined to demur. My business 
had fatigued me, and I was very com- 
fortable where I was. 

“ Do they expect us?” I asked. 

“No, not particularly ; but you know 
how often they beg of us to come, and 
only last week they spent the evening 
with us, and urged us to return the visit 
very soon.” 

While my wife was speaking I ob- 
served that she had donned extra attire, 
and particularly that she had on a new 
and very becoming cap. Unwilling to 
disappoint her, after perceiving that her 
plans were matured, I expressed by will- 
Ingness to accompany her, not, however, I 
must confess, without some regret at leay- 
ing our own comfortable fireside and the 
oysters I had provided for supper. Five 
minutes more, and we were on our way. 
Somehow—by sympathy, I suppose—by 
this time I was quite affected with my 
wife’s desire to go visiting. As we passed 
along we reflected on the pleasure we 
were about to confer and receive, nor was 
it possible altogether to omit a thought 
of the entertainment of which we would 
presently partake, for surely, on such an 
occasion, when our coming had long been 
despaired of, the fatted calf would be 
served. 

Occupied with reflections of this nature, 
we were fully within the house of Mr. 
Brown before we inquired of the servant 
whether Mr. and Mrs. Brown where at 
home. 

The girl hesitated, seemingly taken 
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aback by the confidence of our entrée, 
but said they were, and ushered us into a 
chill sitting-room, which seemed never to 
have been warmed by the blaze of hospi- 
tality. My first impulse had been to lay 
aside my hat and unbutton my great- 
coat, but the chilly atmosphere of the 
room stayed my hand. I observed, also, 
that my wife—like the man in the fable, 
when the North Wind strove with the 
Sun—drew her wrappings more closely 
around her. But, ere a whisper of our 
incipient disappointment could pass be- 
tween us, Mrs. Brown entered with a sur- 
prised and flurried air, which she in vain 
endeavored to conceal in greeting us. 
But, alas! poor Mr. Brown! he was quite 
ill—taken suddenly a few hours ago, and 
was now endeavoring to repose, by the 
advice of the doctor, who had just left 
the house. 

“Tt will be ‘such a disappointment to 
him when he hears you have been here. 
He would have been so glad to see you. 
I hope you will certainly come again very 
soon.” 

Although the predominant idea in our 
mind was the hopelessness of supper in 
this quarter, of course we betrayed no 
feeling but sympathy with the sudden 
illness of our friend and regret at having 
called at so inopportune a time. Our 
only desire was now to relieve Mrs. 
Brown of our presence, and ourselves of 
the icy coldness of the room, which was 
piercing to our very bones. We, there- 
fore, retired amid a shower of regrets and 
confidences on both sides, only ending 
when the hall-door shut behind us witha 
sound which seemed to say, “ How glad I 
am to be rid of you!” 

Once more in the street, we walked 
along quite soberly for a few minutes. 
By this time we had expected to be 
snugly seated with friends delighted to 
welcome us. The reverse was bitter, and 
could hardly be realized. A vision of 
oysters and home flashed through my 
mind, but being now fairly embarked on 
a visiting tour, return in defeat was not 
to be thought of. This evening we must 
spend in some other house than our own, 
come what might. 

“Well,” presently said my wife, “as 
we are out, let’s go to see the Jacksons. 
I met Mrs. Jackson, the other day, and 
she said she was almost tired of asking 


us to come to see them— we might come 
when we would.” 

Off we went to try the Jacksons. On 
ringing the bell at this hospitable 
mansion, the door flew open as if by en- 
chantment. On inquiring if the family 
were at home, we received a surprised 
affirmative. We now perceived by the 
quantity of coats and hats in the hall, 
and the murmur of conversation clearly 
audible, that the Jacksons were enter- 
taining a party, and that the servant 
thought us invited guests. Our only 
object now was to effect a speedy and 
honorable retreat, but just then Mrs, 
Jackson crossed the hall, and saw us. 
She came forward with great cordiality 
to greet us. 

“OQ Mrs. Smith! how do you do? 
How are you, Mr. Smith? I am so glad 
to see you at last. A few neighbors are 
here this evening. It will be so pleasant 
to have you join us. Mr. Jackson will 
be so delighted.” 

But all thiswould not do. Mrs. Smith 
and I not only felt sore at the want of 
specialty in our invitation, but we would 
not enter a company better dressed and 
more formally invited than ourselves, for, 
although my wife’s cap was certainly 
dressy, still she was not equipped for an 
evening party. We therefore begged 
Mrs. Jackson to excuse us, we merel 
called in passing, we would call some 
other evening, etc., etc.—that is to say, 
“ We will see you in Jericho before we 
will ever darken your doors again.” 

And so, off we went, all bows and 
politeness externally, internally all scorn 
and bitterness ! 

Now, indeed, our courage began to fail, 
but still we clung to our plan of spending 
the evening out. As before, my wife was 
the first to break the sombre silence. 

“Our old friend, Mrs. Jones, lives on 
this square,” said she. “I have not seen 
her or the girls for some time. As we 
are so near, we will call to see them for a 
little while.” 

(By this time we had ceased to speak 
of supper.) 

Mrs. Jones was a widow lady in easy 
circumstances. Her family consisted of 
several daughters, all very fond of “dear 
Mrs. Smith,” who often chaperoned 
them, to the relief of their home-loving 
mother. 
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To Mrs. Jones’s domicile we proceeded, 
our hopes, though dashed by our previous 
disappointments, now again reviving. 
Our knock at the door produced a 
strange sort of rushing sound, which 
caused us to look apprehensively at each 
other, and when, after some delay, the 
door was finally opened, I caught a 
glimpse of a figure in dishabille hastily 
ascending the stairs, while a low, anxious 
whispering was faintly heard. We were 
ushered into a room which seemed to 
have been the scene of recent turmoil of 
some kind, as everything showed a sort 
of disorder, and the sofa was heaped with 
traveling bags, umbrellas, and wraps. 
Before we were seated we heard our ad- 
vent announced in the next room to the 
ladies of the house, one of whom began 
at once to scold the servant for admitting 
any one at that late hour, when she 
knew, or ought to have known, that they 
were to start on their journey early the 
next morning, and were not yet done 
packing. 

“And a pretty room they have been 
shown into!” said another, in a voice 


which, meant to be low, was yet shrill and 


penetrating. “And who are they, any- 
way? But of course you did not ask 
their names,” she continued, in a tone of 
bitter irony. Then followed some rapid 
questions as to our appearance, from 
the replies to which one young lady 
presently inferred, “It must be those 
Smiths! Mary, you are dressed; do go 
in and see them. What in the world 
could have brought them out to- 
night ?” 

Miss Mary came in with great show of 
cordiality. We had, however, had quite 
enough of the Jones’s. “ Those Smiths !”” 
The phrase was gall and wormwood. My 
wife hastily made up a story (a pious 
fraud), that we only called on our way 
home from the house of another friend, 
to inquire about a servant, etc. It was with 
some difficulty that we withdrew from the 
importunate hospitality of Miss Mary, 
who, the more earnesily we refused to re- 
main, the more eagerly desired us to do so. 
That was impossible. We made our exit, 
and the best of our way home, where, 
comfortably seated by our own cheerful 
fireside, my wife and I agreed that “ Gen- 
eral invitations mean nothing in particu- 
lar.” 


THE ART OF RENOVALiNG. 


HERE dwells the woman not wish: 
ing for neat and pretty clothes? 
If she exists there must be something 
wrong in her mental balance, for an in- 
born love for pretty things seems natural 
to all women, and I for one rejuice that 
it is so, for this feeling prompts us to 
beautify our homes until they become 
more than a mere place to eat and sleep, 
I do not say spend more than you can 
afford in dress, but dress as well as you 
van, and renovate clothes worth the 
trouble until they become as new, and 
perhaps will give more satisfaction than 
a new dress, on account of the success 
we achieve in our renovating and con- 
triving. 

The first ‘hing to be done with any 
garment to be renovated is to rip it care- 
fully, pull out the threads, and then give 
each piece a good shake and brushing. 
Select the pieces worth using and clean 
them with some of the recipes given be- 
low. Sponge all materials on a clean 
table or ironing-board overlaid with a 
rubber sheet, if you have one. Use a 
piece of the same goods to rub with, and 
stroke with the nap of the material, never 
across it. When pressing the cleansed 
pieces cover the board with blanket and 
sheet. Use a hot iron, and keep a piece 
of clean muslin between the iron and 
goods, unless pressing black fabrics, 
which show the lint; then use a piece 
of black alpaca, or undressed cam- 
bric, as a protection against the warm 
iron, which sometimes gives a rusty 
effect. 

Sponge black silk with hot coffee 
strained through a piece of muslin, rub- 
bing it on the side intended for the right, 
and when partially dry, iron on the 
wrong side. Remove yrease from silk 
with a lump of magnesia rubbed wet over 
the spot; let it dry, brush the powder off, 
and the spot will disappear. French 
chalk is used dry and brushed off after 
twenty-four hours. If the grease remains 
try the method a second time. Ether 
and benzine are also recommended for 
grease, but try on a piece of the silk first, 
as either liquid may remove the original 
color. Another well-tried method of 
cleaning black silk is to sponge it on the 
wrong side with alcohol and warm water, 











and iron on the same side with an iron 
warm enough to dry the material slowly. 
Remove paint with turpentine, and then 
wipe over the spot with alcohol. Avoid 
hard rubbing. Ladies wearing mourning 
use the following for black silk or woolen 
goods: Boil an old black kid glove ina 
pint of water, until reduced to half a pint ; 
then use this liquid to sponge with on the 
wrong side, and iron witha cloth between 
the iron and dress-goods. 

Do not squeeze or wring the fabric dry, 
as that wrinkles it; neither should the 
pieces drip dry, which leaves streaks, but, 
after wiping with the wet cloth, use a fresh 
bit and wipe the material as dry as pos- 
sible; then iron as directed. 

Both black silk and satin are reno- 
vated by wiping on the right side with 
spirits of wine diluted with a little water ; 
then iron on the wrong side, keeping a 
cloth between the iron and silk. Clean 
jet passementerie by wiping it with a soft 
cloth dipped in alcohol and water. If 
you only wish to remove creases or folds 
from dress-goods, wring a clean muslin 
cloth out of clear cold water, lay it on 
the wrong side, and iron dry with a very 
warm iron. 

Try cold water on plush when stained, 
then, while some one holds the material 
tightly, raise the pile with a stiff brush. 
Clean steel buckles and buttons with putz 
pomade laid on thick for a few moments, 
and then wiped off with a soft rag and 
polished with a chamois. Steel ornaments 
should always be kept in powdered 
starch, to prevent their rusting. Clean 
ribbons and kid gloves with benzine. Un- 
dressed kid gloves are cleaned with curd 
soap cut up and boiled in milk ; put the 
gloves on your hands and rub them with 
flannel dipped in this mixture; let them 
dry on the hands. Castor gloves are 
cleaned in a lather of Castile soap and 
lukewarm water, rinsed in cold water and 
dried on the hands. When black silk 
becomes glossy from constant wear, 
moisten the place with cold water, lay a 
damp cloth over it, and iron quickly un- 
tildry. Renovate black kid gloves with 
a few drops of ink in a teaspoonful of 
salad oil; apply with a feather, and dry 
in the sun. 

Rusty black cashmere should be 
sponged with equal parts of alcohol and 
ammonia diluted with a little tepid 
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water. Another method of renovating 
black woolen goods is to soak the pieces 
in warm Castile soapsuds for two hours. 
Dissolve an ounce of extract of logwood 
in a pint of warm water, then add warm 
water sufficient to cover the goods in a 
pail after they are wrung out of the soap- 
suds. Let it stand all night and then 
rinse out of three waters, adding a pint 
of sweet milk to the last one; iron on the 
wrong side while damp. When the pile 
of velvet is pressed down, hold the wrong 
side over a basin of boiling water, keep- 
ing it tight until the pile begins to rise, 
when a second person shou}d brush it on 
the right side with a stiff whisk. Clean 
white slippers with a piece of Canton 
flannel dipped in benzine ; when too much 
worn to clean nicely, they can be painted 
with liquid bronze. 

Curl ostrich feathers by placing a hot 
iron so that you can hold the feather just 
above it while curling. Take a bone or 
silver knife and draw the fibres of the 
feather between the thumb and dull edge 
of the knife, taking not more than three 
fibres at a time, beginning at the point of 
the feather and curling one-half the other 
way. Clean white ostrich feathers in 
warm soapsuds and rinse in water a little 
blued. To renovate black lace, sponge 
it with gin, green tea, or alcohol, after 
brushing it carefully ; pull it in shape 
after clapping it nearly dry with the 
hands, and lay on brown paper to dry. 
Do not put it near the fire, as that will give 
it a rusty look, and avoid ironing it, 
which flattens and glazes it. Another 
plan is to sponge the lace with an old 
black kid glove dipped in a solution of 
one teaspoonful of borax in a pint of 
warm water, and then dry as directed 
above. Gold and silver lace are cleaned 
with part of a stale loaf or bread grated 
fine and mixed with one-quarter of a 
pound of powder blue. Lay this thickly 
on the lace and it will soon brighten ; 
then brush off with a piece of flannel and 
polish gently with a bit of red velvet. 
Clean fancy work or dress embroideries 
with spirits of wine applied with a camel’s- 
hair brush. 

Renovate crape by brushing it free of 
dust, then sprinkle freely with alcohol and 
roll over a clean broomstick handle, 
keeping a layer of newspaper between 
each fold of crape, and let it lie until 
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perfectly dry. Color white laces cream 
or écru by dipping them into weak coffee 
or saffron water. Try a piece in the 
liquid until the right shade is found, using 
more or less water as is found necessary. 
Wash white lace in a lather of Castile 
soapsuds, rubbing it gently, and color as 
directed above; then lay in a towel and 
squeeze nearly dry, pull in shape and lay 
on white paper or clean muslin to dry, 
pulling on the edge carefully. When 
washing very fine lace, baste it first on a 
So of flannel, carefully securing every 
ittle point on the edge. Pongee and 
foulard silks are renovated by washing 
them in a lather of tepid water and curd 
soap; handle gently, rinse well in clear 
tepid water and nearly dry; then roll up 
tightly in clean sheets, and do not iron 
for at least twelve hours. Iron on the 
wrong side, and keep a cloth between 
the iron and silk. When benzine fails 
to remove grease or paint on any ma- 
terial, try turpentine tollowed by alcohol, 


and always experiment on a small piece 
of the goods. 

In renovating a dress, it will pay you 
to buy new braid, facing, and linings, as 
the fit of both basque and skirt are thus 
improved, old linings becoming limp and 
stretched out of shape. If the buttons 
are shabby, invest in new ones also, as 
they add much to the appearance of an 
article. The success in cleaning and re- 
making garments depends upon close at- 
tention to the small details as given 
above; if this is done a well-appearing 
dress may emerge from “old clo’s;” if 
careless in the renovating, a poor garment 
is the result, and there is no economy in 
thus wasting your time, strength, and 
patience. This is certainly a case of 
“what is worth doing at all is worth 
doing well,” and I wish good results to 
every woman undertaking to make “ old 
clothes as good as new,” which can be 
done, as I know from the best teacher~ 
experience. 
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MORE HASTE LESS SPEED. 


F I were asked what particular thing 


is most. essential to insure success in 


cooking, I believe I should answer 
“Time.” Not Thyme, though that much- 
prized herb has undoubtedly a very con- 
spicuous use in its proper sphere. But, 
surely, to “ take time by the forelock” was 
never more imperatively needful than in 
the kitchen. 

To “ make haste slowly,” how precious 
should that proverb become, and the 
revolution it would bring about in most 
culinary results. 

Too many persons seem to begin setting 
about the preparation of the meal just 
when the cooking should be nearing com- 
pletion. Not unfrequently have I known 
the housewife (she scarcely deserved the 


title) whose husband and children would 
be in to their dinner at mid-day, just 
tying down a meat pudding, with thick 
suet crust, as the clock was striking eleven, 
preparatory to putting on to boil. Now, 
as this dish requires four hours of con- 
stant, steady boiling to make it eatable or 
wholesome, I leave my readers to form an 
idea of what would be the result of such 
a meal, 

I should say, general disgust, with the 
climax of a visit to the public-house on 
the part of the man, as a relief from the 
malaise consequent on indigestion—and for 
the little ones heaviness of eye and head, 
peevishness, and probable spanking. 

Again, one sees a warm frying-pan 
into which a bit of dripping has been 
thrown to melt only, a heart or liver 
thickly sliced, placed therein to frizzle, 
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when little more than hot through turned 
out upon cold plates, a little water and 
salt boiled up in the pan and poured over 
by way of gravy. 

This eaten red raw, with new bread, 
and boiling hot tea to follow, might well 
lay the foundatiun of indescribable hor- 
rors in mental and mora! obliquity. 

Yet, with proper time given, what an 
appetizing meal either of the afore-named 
dishes will supply. 

It is not alone the poor or ignorant 
who are culpable in this respect. 1 believe 
that in most American households break- 
fast things are washed up, beds made, 
rooms dusted, and so forth, before the 
materials for early dinner are brought 
out or even a thought bestowed upon 
their preparation. 

Not soa French woman. The break- 
fast is scarcely removed before thought is 
taken for the meal which may be four, 
six, or eight hours hence, but is none the 
less anticipated. Oven, stew-pan or bain- 
marie, is put into requisition, and the sim- 
mering process once started, which is the 
foundation of all perfect and economical 
dishes, savory or sweet, the mind of the 
house-mother is free to follow after things 
of less vital importance. 


For, indeed, what really vital interests . 


may be involved in this same question of 
time and thought as regards the prepara- 
tion of our food. 

It has been said “ we are what we eat,” 
and so far certainly is this true that with- 
out the thorough and easy assimilation of 
the food we consume we can be in no way 
at our best, mentally, physically, and, 
too often doubtless may be added, mo- 
rally. 

One house I am aware of where, when 
the “children’s hour ” for feeding arrives, 
bringing them home rosy, riotous, and 
hungry, as young animals should be, 
nothing is ever ready. The healthy ap- 
petite is blunted by a handful of sweet- 
meats or a slice of soft cake. An hour 
afterward the plenteous dinner is set upon 
the hoard to be picked at, grumbled over, 
or hastily gobbled in bare time to rush off 
to school again with flushed faces and 
little stomachs distended and ill at ease. 
It is well if nothing worse than indiges- 
tion ensue, always supposing that any- 
thing worse than chronic dyspepsia can 
exist. 


Yet the fondest of mothers will con- 
stantly be responsible for such a state of 
things ! 

Then, what we lose by not taking time 
enough. Before I had given thought to 
the matter, I wondered often why such 
and such a soup had _ lost its savor, com- 
pounded as it might be of the usual in- 
gredients. 

Mental scrutiny detected the imp haste 
had been at work. The soup had galloped, 
had thrown off its finer essence into steam, 
which no power could recall. 

So often I am confronted with some 
dish in which I am assured all the given 
directions have been observed scrupu- 
lously. Ocular demonstration confirms 
the statement only too well, unfortunately, 
as far as the ingredients are concerned, 
yet the result is most unsatisfactory. 

“ How long did we cook it? Oh! well, 
about—” as the case may be. 

And here is the rub. 

Isay “ unfortunately,” because, if-prop- 
erly digested in oven or stew-pan, the va- 
rious ingredients should become so amal- 
gamated as to be wholly indistinguishable. 

Not a bad test of a successful pudding 
is that no one can’ tell what it is made of. 

Soups, stews, fricassees the same. Taste 
of a hurriedly made bread, or bread-and- 
butter pudding, and of one which has 
thought upon and prepared in time hours 
before it is to be eaten—you will recog- 
nize what I mean. 

Also asimple rice pudding. How often, 
oh! how often I have been betrayed into 
taking a mouthful where every other 
grain has been not only perceptible but 
required to be boldly bitten into and bat- 
tled with. 

The rice has been hurriedly boiled and 
probably stirred. 

For, according to many kitchen mo- 
dels, “a rice pudding can be knocked up 
in twenty minutes.” 

Instead of which—hours before you 
will want the pudding—measure out 
the rice, one cupful to three of cold water 
(if less, always same proportion), wash it, 
put in on the cool side of the stove to 
steep and simmer and cook itself. 

Slowly, softly, no haste, no burn! 

When the water is all absorbed, the 
rice, if good, will be soft to a jelly. 

Never stir it. 

Two tablespoonfuls of this at the bottom 
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of a pint-and-a-half dish. While hot 
stir in a tablespoonful of butter, tea- 
spoonful of ground ginger, sugar if liked 
(we always add uncooked sugar at table), 
fill up with milk, and two well whisked 
eggs. J.ightly strew cinnamon on top, 
with little dots of butter here and there. 
Bake very slowly in the coolest part of 
the oven in such time as to send up 
straight to table in a trembling, happy 
looking custard. 

That is a rice pudding which does 
justice to itself. 

But, just as perfection is always open 
to the wors* spite of evil, I may advise 
you of the lamentable failures which may 
result. 

Eggs the least bit uncertain will taint 
the finest production of skill. Break 
each, therefore, into a cup and test it. 

Your saucepan, if used for any savory 
herb or fat at other times, will most as- 
suredly whisper the secret to the rice; 
the smallest smirch of burn will utterly 
ruin it. Above all,a few minutes of 
neglect in an oven over-hot will convert 
your innocent custard into the hardest, 
most indigestible and repellent mass on 
top, and beneath will be found a layer of 
whey. 

Nothing done hurriedly is well done. 

Be slow, be sure, and the result will 
repay you. 

Especially in the grains do we lose 
value for want of giving due time. 

Jean Ingelow, in a short paper lately 
published, says, apropos to the value of 
oatmeal as an article of diet, that “ the 
woman would deserve well of her fellows 
who should set forth some method of 
making sweet aud attractive puddings 
and savory messes or soups of the same, 
since the unpopularity of the valuable 
meal is owing to its insipidity.” 

Now these are easily attainable, given 
certain simple ingredients and plenty of 
—time. 

The richness which is imparted to soups 
by the jelly-like substance of well-cooked 
oatmeal, is so remarkable that I have 
often wondered whether many of the 
soups sold under high-toned names and 
prices may not owe their richness to 
some such source. 

A winter soup par excellence may be 
made thus : 

With butter and a teaspoonful of coarse 
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sugar, run over the bottom of a glazed 
pan, brown some thinly sliced onions, 
They must be watched, done slowly, till 
thoroughly brown and soft. 

Be on your guard against burning. 

A thick rich glaze is the result ; into 
this put a carrot sliced,a very little 
turnip and parsley, a good modicum of 
celery, and a fine sprinkling of thyme, 
winter savory,and marjoram. Add half a 
pint of hot water, and set aside to the 
cool part of the stove tosimmer and sob, 
while you prepare the oatmeal. This 
may be cold porridge, or meal which has 
been cooking in the oven all night, or it 
must be freshly mixed as for porridge. 

Stir this into the browning. Set a 
weight on the lid of the pan and let it 
stew for two or three hours according to 
how much the meal was _ previously 
cooked. 

Pass the soup through a sieve with a 
wooden spoon, pressing every atom 
thoroughly. 

Have a little chopped mint, or dry 
sifted, and a trifle of nutmeg in the tu- 
reen, and stir all well together before serv- 
ing. 

Sippets are a great improvement, either 
fried in oil or dripping ; or toast, buttered 


. and cut into dice to lie a few moments in 


the oven and crisp. 

None need wish for a more wholesome 
and tasty soup. If properly made, it will 
puzzle many to guess at its component 
parts. It should be very brown, very 
smooth, and the onion flavor slightly pre- 
dominate. Above all it must have time. 

I have seen this soup, and others, par- 
taken of by persons who declared them- 
selves unable to take onions in any form, 
but the thorough cooking does away with 
the objectionable individuality of this 
priceless root, leaving only its savoriness 
and agreeable pungency subdued. 

The soup should be of the consistency 
of pea-soup when passed through a sieve, 
and is improved, if found too thick, by 
the addition of a little hot milk gradually 
added. 

Here is one of the many puddings of 
which oatmeal may form a foundation: 

A cupful of medium oatmeal may 
stew in twice its amount. of water slowly 
for two or three hours, all night in the 
oven, if hot enough. Add a piece of 
butter while the meal is hot, and beat up 
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very thoroughly. A tablespoonful of mo- 
lasses, or handtul of sultanas, with thinly 
cut candied peel, and grated fresh lemon 
rind, some spice, cinnamon or cloves, the 
yelks of two eggs, and, lastly added, the 
white of one well whisked. On the top 
bits of butter and thickly grated nut- 
meg. 

Bake two heurs in a very slow oven. 

If molasses is used, a good modicum of 
ginger is a great improvement. If pre- 
ferred, milk can be added with the egg 
and poured on the top so as to custard 
over. 

A more wholesome pudding and one 
more popular among the young people 


could scarcely be found. Of course, most 
suitable for winter, though it goes well 
with stewed fruit and some preserves. 

“Time,” we are told, “ works wonders,” 
and certainly nowhere more than among 
our cooking pots. <A hurriedly cooked 
meal is almost certain to be a failure. By 
the reverse process we may almost insure 
success. 

“Festina lente”—“More haste less 
speed.” “Fair and softly goes far in a 
day ”—“Che va piano va sano.” 

So many proverbs in so many tongues 
set forth the value of steady going, quiet, 
method, and perseverance. And, to crown 
all, “’tis dogged as does it,” 
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Well-tried recipes, helpful suggestions, and plain, 
on talks” on all subjects of special interest to 

sekeepers will be welcome for this department, 
which we have reason to believe most of our readers 
will find interesting no lexs than useful. Gur “ HoME” 
friends will here have opportunities of assisting each 
other by giving timely and helpful replies and letters, 
and of asking information concerning any subject 
they wish light upon. -All communications designed 
for this department should be addressed to the Editor 
“Home” Housekeeper, P. O. Box 913, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


OUR CHRISTMAS SONG. 


EAR “Home:’— To-day memory 
brings a picture of other Christmas 

days which it has been my privilege to 
enjoy ; one especially is vividly impressed 
on my mind. We had a dear little 
orphan girl in our family whom I called 
my “ Birdie.” She was very fond of the 
pleasures which Christmas brings, and 
often asked me to “make up something 
to speak or sing, please.” One of the 
songs which I composed, and set to music 
for her, and which we sang together, 
occurs to me, and thinking some of 
our “Home” children might like it, as 
she did, I wish, if not asking too much, 


that you would kindly allow it space in 
the “ Home,” which she so loved to read. 
I seem to hear her sweet voice now, but 
she has gone to sing with the angels. 
Some whom she loved are with her, at 
rest, while others are scattered, and we 
are lonely without their presence, yet 
hope to meet at last and sing “ His praise 
forever.” 


On this bright Christmas morn, 
Hailing another day, 

With hearts like merry bells, 
Let’s sing a cheerful lay ; 

Praising our risen Lord, 
Whose birth we celebrate. 

Oh! may we love “ His Holy Word,” 
Whose power can create. 


REFRAIN. 


How quick the year has flown! 
Another’s just begun, 

Tis meet that we shonld glory give, 
For by His grace we live, 

We praise our Father’s name 

For every constant care, 

And thank Him for our pleasant home, 
With all our dear ones there. 


Cold winter’s here to-day, 
The snow which crystals bring 
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Comes flying o’er the earth, 
While snow-birds sweetly sing ; 
And now a merry twain 
Welcome, blithsome as they, 
Our voices chant the glad refrain— 
All hail! our festive day. 
M. E. M. 


SUGGESTIONS AND REPLIES. 


Dear Eprror:—I have long been 
watching for a vacant nook in the house- 
keepers’ corner into which I might slip 
without attracting too much attention, 
and to-day, here lam! First, let me tell 
you of the way I do: I jot. down the ques- 
tions as they appear, and when I come 
across anything which is wanted I jot 
that down too, until [ have a budget. This 
time I haven’t a very large one, but hav- 
ing run across a recipe for taking ink 
out of morocco the other day, and think- 
ing it might be of service to the 
sister who asked for such some months 
ago, and which I have not yet seen given, 
I send it. The recipe is not personally 
tested, but comes froma very trustworthy 
source. “ Ink may be taken from morocco 
by rubbing it with a flannel and soap, 
not very wet, and then polishing it with 
a dry, soft cloth or flannel.” 

I wonder how many of the “ Home” 
housekeepers have ever tried this use for 
old newspapers: Put them in water 
until thoroughly wet, then wring out, 
tear in small bits, picking them out 
well, and scatter over the carpets to 
sweep instead of tea-leaves, Indian meal, 
or other devices. We like this way best 
of any that has been tried. If your 
carpet looks dull, and sweeping doesn’t 
brighten it, try wiping with a cloth 
dipped in water and ammonia, in the 
© goo of one tablespoonful of house- 
10ld ammonia to two quarts of water, 
wring out the cloth, rinsing thoroughly, 
after each “stretch” of carpet. Turpen- 
tine is good, also, instead of ammonia, 
and the moths do not like it in the least, 

After dusting your varnished wood- 
work, go over it with a soft cloth mois- 
tened with kerosene oil. Be sure not to 
put on too much oil, and to rub it well 
in. Cold tea is also nice to wash var- 
nished woodwork. If your kitchen oil- 
cloth gets grimy, so that it needs soap, as 
it may sometimes in spite of the best of 
care, do not use anything but white Cas- 


tile, as that contains no alkali. It is 
more expensive, but it will not spoil your 
oilcloth. It is a good plan to give it a coat 
of varnish once in six months, and [ 
always rub mine over with kerosene after 
washing it—have a soft cloth just mois- 
tened with the oil. 

Will “Sister Molly” try this cure for 
ringrounds: Wet the part affected with 
vinegar in which plenty of gunpowder 
has been stirred, repeating the operation 
several timesa day. Painting with iodine 
is also an effectual remedy. Fresh butter 
or lard mixed with gunpowder is re- 
commended, also, and vaseline, used 
alone, is excellent. 

E. C.F. 


A FRIENDLY “ WORD.” 


Dear Epiror oF THE “ HomeE:”’— 
Allow me to say a word to the many 
sisters who read your excellent Magazine, 
of which 1, myself, have been a reader 
for fifteen years. In these stirring times 
of reform, women suffragists, etc., let us 
not forget that each of us has an influence, 
and that it is our duty to see to it that it 
is on the side of right. The cup of cold 
water, the word of sympathy, the many 
little ways in which we can do good if we 
have the love of the Master in our hearts, 
even though humble, may reach and help 
some poor, struggling soul to rise above 
its sorrows and cast its burdens at the 
foot of the Cross, where it will surely 
find help. 

I only wish to call your attention to 
those little things we consider trifles, but 
which mean so much to those who are in 
trouble, or to the stranger within our 
gates. Let us up and be doing while the 
day lasts. There are calls for help in 
every direction ; we cannot all do some- 
thing great, but the Master has given us 
all our work; and if we do it well, and 
hear the words of the Judge, “She hath 
done what she could,” will not that be 
reward sufficient for all our toil ? 

HELIOTROPE. 


[Our lives are made up of “little 
things,” are they not? Have you ever 
thought how like the doing of a little act 
of kindness is to the throwing of a pebble 
into the waters of a quiet lake? How the 
circles widen, widen indefinitely, just as 
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the ripples of kindliness and good feeling 
spread from one human heart to another, 


“How far that little candle throws its beams, 
So shines a good deed in this naughty world.” ] 


BABY’S KNITTED BOOTEES. 
DeaR “Home:’—Mrs. C. T. W. 


asks for directions for knitting or cro- 
cheting bootees for a baby. I think the 
following a very pretty pattern : 

Cast on twenty-seven stitches, knit one 
row plain; seam one row; knit eleven 
rows, increasing in the third stitch of 
each row by throwing the thread over 
the needle. There should now be thirty- 
nine stitches on the needle. Seam one 
row; knit eleven rows, decreasing by 
knitting second and third stitches +to- 
gether in every row. There should now 
be twenty-seven stitches on the needle. 

Next, seam one row, increasing on the 
third stitch ; cast on ten stitches for the 
heel, making thirty-eight stitches in, all. 
Knit nine rows, seam one row, knit five 
rows, increasing at the toe-end only. 
There should now be forty-five stitches. 

Knit twenty-five stitches, leaving 
twenty stitches on another needle; knit 
backward and forward for the front of 
foot, as follows: 

First row.—Knit three, seam one, knit 
three, seam one, continue same to end of 
row. 

Second row.—Seam the whole twenty- 
five stitches. 

Third, fifth, and other odd rows to the 
seventeenth, inclusive.—Like first row. 

Fourth, sixth, and othereven rowsto the 
eighteenth, inclusive-—Like second row. 

Make twenty stitches for the side of 
the foot. Knit five rows ; seam one row ; 
knit seven rows, increasing at toe-end 
only. There will now be twenty-seven 
stitches on the needle. Cast off. 

For the leg, take up twenty stitches 
from side knitting, knitting them as they 
are taken up, also eleven stitches for 
front, and knit tweaty stitches on spare 
needle, 

Second row.—Knit whole row. 

Third row.—Seam whole row. 

Fourth row.—Make a row of holes by 
putting wool over needle twice and 
narrowing in such a manner as will leave 
forty-two stitches on the needles. 

Fifth row.—Scam all the row. 
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Sixth row.—Knit three, seam one, knit 
three, seam one, same to end of row. 

Repeat the fifth row for odd-numbered 
rows to the twenty-third; and repeat the 
sixth row for even-numbered rows to the 
twenty-fourth row. Then knit plain 
garter-stitch for seven rows and bind off 
on the wrong side. The leg can be made 
longer if desired. 

Will some one please tell me what will 
drive mosquitoes away? We have used 
a smoke heretofore, but it is so inconve- 
nient. A DAKOTA SUBSCRIBER. 


[Camphor is recommended as invalua- 
ble for the expulsion of mosquitoes from 
a house, used as follows: Place a piece of 
the gum about as large as a walnut in a 
tin vessel and hold it over a lamp, taking 
“are that it does not ignite. The smoke 
will soon fill the room, expelling the mos- 
quitoes, and not one will be found in it 
next morning, even though the windows 
are left open ail night. This question, 
however, has been repeatedly asked, and 
we shall be glad to hear from members of 
our “ Home” band in regard to it. ] 


A QUESTION FOR “ PIPSEY.” 


Dear Eprror :—I have long felt a de- 
sire to speak “out of a fullness of the 
heart” in regard to the helpful, ennobling 
influence of the “ Homr”’ MaGazine, 
It is an old friend; and when I look 
back through the years that are gone, I 
seem to see a spirit of purity and truth 
shining out through all its pages. In 
childhood, it elevated my thoughts and 
aspirations, and now, asthe yearsadvance, 
it seems like a resting place along life’s 
dusty highway. 

In the August number friend “ Pipsey ” 
gave Mrs. Beebe’s “famed recipe for 
white fruit-cake ;” two and one-third cups 
of milk seems too much in proportion to 
the other ingredients, and I would like 
very much to know if it is correct as it 
stands. As this cake calls for citron, will 
give Ruth Brown’s recipe for making 
“imitation citron:’ Boil watermelon 
rind in water until tender; make a syrup 
of a pound of sugar to each pound of 
fruit and some sliced ginger, lemon rind, 
and a little mace ; boil down till the syrup 
is almost gone, then dry. Pack lightly 
in a jar with a little sugar between. 

JENNIE, OF “SLEEPY HOLLOW.” 
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[There may be a “ printer’s error” in 
the recipe you speak of, if so, “ Pipsey ” will 
soon set it right. Shall you like to try 
an inexpensive recipe for citron cake, 
which has been used fur twenty years by 
acertain housekeeper of our acquaint- 
ance? One and one-half cups of sugar, 
one-half cup of butter, two-thirds cup of 
sweet milk, three eggs, three cups of flour, 
one-half pound of citron cut fine and 
dredged with a little of the flour, two 
teaspoonfuls of cream tartar, mixed 
thoroughly with the remainder of flour, 
one-half teaspoonful of soda, dissolved in 
the milk ; flavor to taste. ] 


“HOME” RECIPES. 


Dear Eprror:—I read the “ Home” 
Notes first each month, and think with 
Lily White that they are one of the best 
features of our Magazine. As I ama 
young housekeeper, they have helped me 
out of many a “tight place.” I wish some 
of the ladies would try my way of making 
Graham bread: Three cups of sour milk, 
three cups of Graham flour, two cups of 
flour, one-half cup molasses or brown 


sugar, one teaspoonful of salt, three tea- 
spoonfuls of soda (a little scant) ; bake in 
two loaves. 

I keep my hair smooth and glossy by 
brushing briskly each right with a rather 
stiff hair-brush, braiding loosely, and 


tying with a soft string. Once a week I 
run vaseline over my head, and once in 
four or five weeks (oftener in summer), 
wash the scalp thoroughly with weak 
suds, rinsing in clear, warm water; occa- 
sionally I clip the ends of the hair. I 
also use vaseline a great deal on my 
hands, after washing them, having them 
in very warm or cold water, when going 
out-of-doors in winter, and before retiring 
at night. Will some one please tell me 
if powdered pumice stone is injurious to 
the teeth, it is so nice to clean them with. 
MAESIE. 


PrccaLiti1.—To a half-bushel of green 
tomatoes, chopped, add a teacup of salt, 
let stand over-night; in the morning drain 
through a colander, add six green peppers, 
chopped, six onions, chopped fine, one 
cup of grated horse-radish, one of Eng- 
lish mustard seed, one of sugar, one table- 
spoon of ground cloves, one of black 


pepper, two of cinnamon, one-half of all- 
spice, mix thoroughly together, add cider 
vinegar enough to cover, boil until tender; 
put in small jars, wet a cloth in vinegar, 
lay on top, and cover tight. 

Mrxep PickLe.—One cauliflower, one 


-quart of small white onions, one of green 


tomatoes (cut in pieces), one of cucum- 
ber pickles (cut), six green peppers, cut 
in pieces, one quart of gherkins; put all 
except gherkins and cucumbers in brine, 
strong enough to bear an egg, for twenty- 
four hours, then bring these to a boil, and 
drain. In a porcelain kettle put three 
quarts of vinegar, one cup of sugar, one 
of flour, and five cents’ worth of tumeric 
acid, put the flour, sugar, ard tumeric in 
a little cold vinegar first. When boiling 
hot, pour over the pickles and mix well. 

Hope these will be acceptable ; both 
have been well tested. No book comes 
to our home—and we take several—more 
highly prized than the “ Home” Maga- 
ZINE. 

MRS. J. B. SWAIN. 


Warre Cake.—Two cups of sugar, 
one cup of butter, one of sweet milk, 
whites of eight eggs, one cup of corn- 
starch, three cups of flour, two teaspoon- 
fuls of baking powder, well sifted with 
the flour, one teaspoonful orange or lemon 
extract. 


Fruit-Cake Wirnourt Eccs.—One 
pound of clear fat pork, chopped fine, 
one coffee-cup of boiling water (part cof: 
fee), one pint of molasses, two cups each 
of sugar, stoned raisins, and currants, one- 
fourth pound of citron, one tablespoon 
each of soda, cinnamon, allspice, and 
grated nutmeg, browned flour enough to 
make of the consistency of cup-cake; 
bake three hours. Very nice. 

Will some one kindly give a rule for 
making soft frosting? — 

MRS. HANNAH SEDIN. 


_ Dear “Home :”—Please permit me to 
give you my recipe for lemon pie: Two 
soda crackers, two lemons, one and one 
half cups of sugar, one and one-half curs 
of boiling water, three eggs. Roll the 
crackers fine ; put them in a bow]; por 
the boiling water over them; cover and 
let stand until cool ; then add the sugar 
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and beaten yelks, the grated rind of one 
lemon, and the juice of both; this quan- 
tity will fill two crusts. Beat the whites 
of the eggs with two teaspoonfuls of sugar 
and spread over the top. 
MRS. 8, F. 

[You did not give the number of eggs 
to be used. We think either two or three 
might be right, but having tested the re- 
cipe, using the latter number, with very 
satisfactory results, we give that. ] 


’ 


HovusEKEEPER :— 
in this department 
so inexpensive that 
them. Herewith I 
that they will be 


Eprror “ Home’ 
I like to see recipes 
which are good and 
all can afford to use 
send a few, hoping 
liked. All are tested. 

Macic CaKe.—One cup of sugar, one- 
half cup of butter, worked to a cream, 
one teaspoonful of cream tartar stirred 
thoroughly with one and one-half cups of 
flour, three eggs, well beaten, three table- 
spoonfuls of milk, one-half teaspoonful 
of soda dissolved in it ; flavor with lemon 
or vanilla; stir all together and bake in 
two pans, using any filling liked, or none 
at all. 

Pop-overs.—One cupful each of milk 
and flour, one egg, teaspoonful of melted 
butter, pinch of salt. Bake in a quick 
oven in gem pans. Eat hot, with butter. 
These also make a nice and quickly pre- 
pared dessert, eaten with sauce. 

os M. C. P. 
NOTELETS. 


Dear Eptror :—I would say to Linda 
that there are many ways of using con- 
centrated lye. I use it to make soap, for 
one thing. A most useful cleansing fluid 
may be made of it inthe following way: 
Into a pitcher or other convenient 
(earthen) receptacle containing a quart 
of hot, soft water, empty carefully one 
box of concentrated lye ; when it is cold, 
bottle and label, cork tightly, and put out 
of the reach of children. A half-tea- 
spoonful of this in your dish-water, if hard, 
works wonders. For cleaning dingy, un- 
painted wood it is very nice ; in fact, it is 
afoeto grease and uncleanliness every- 


where, and is adapted to many uses. Be 
sure, however, to exercise greatest care in 
using it. 

E. D. 


Instead of putting in your clothes- 
presses or closets the wool carpet like that 
which covers your chamber-floor, carpet 
them with oilc:oth or matting. <A “ car- 
pet-man ” told me this when putting down 
anew carpet in my chamber not long 
ago. <A piece of oilcloth cut to-fit the , 
closet is best, as it can readily be removed 
to dust and wipe the closet-floor, thus 
giving moths no chance to harbor there, 
as they would be sure to do if the floor 
was carpeted with wool. 

CAROLINA. 


Will some friend please give directions 
for washing chamois-skin so it will not 
thicken and harden up? Also for making 
good (soft) molasses gingerbread without 
eggs, and oblige 


SISTER MEG. 


Dear Eprror :—Will some “ Home ” 
housekeeper who knows tell me how to 
prepare “ planked shad?” In return I 
will give a few hints which all may not 
have thought of. To wash tin dishes in 
the water used for the other dishes will 
make the brightest of them dingy in a 
little while. Wash tins in clean, hot, 
soapy water, and wipe dry on a clean 
towel, and you will always have nice 
looking tinware. Wipe your range off 
carefully with an old newspaper after 
each meal and it will look neater and not 
need blacking nearly so often. If you 
moisten the top crust of pies when put in 
the oven with milk, they will take on a 
most appetizing brown. A little molasses 
in griddle-eakes makes them brown 
quickly and nicely. Sour milk may be 
sweetened with soda and then used with 
baking powder the same as sweet milk. 
I know this, for I have tried it for dough- 


nuts and cake. 
MRS. A. P. LEAVITT. 





BABYLAND. 


“LISTEN, O BABY! LISTEN !” 


ISTEN, O baby! listen! 
What do the glad bells say ? 
“ While two blue eyes were sleeping 
The New Year flew this way.” 
Listen, O baby ! listen! 
“The New Year is here to-day.” 


Peeping out from the heavens 

Through the flakes of soft white snow, 
Spreading its hands in blessing 

O’er the great, wide world below, 
Watching the dimples deepen 

Where the winter roses blow. 


Listen, O baby! listen! 
What do the glad bells say ? 
Such a wealth of wonderful music 
Rings through the glorious day. 
Listen, O baby! listen ! 
“The New Year is come to stay 
L. BR. BAKER, 


9? 


AUNT MARGARET’S VISITORS. 
NELLIE AND SISTER. 


Y name is Aunt Margaret to all my 

little friends, and I am glad to say 

I have a great many, and my door-bell 
keeps up quite a merry jingle. 

Only this morning I had two very in- 
teresting visitors. Nellie and Sister were 
their names, and Nellie had a long story 
to tell about a Chinaman who lives up 
the street. 

“ He tays he’ll div five dollars to tiss 
Ameritan dirl,” she declared. 

“ Five dollars to kiss an American girl ! 
Why Nellie,” I said, quite solemnly, “I 
hope you wouldn’t kiss a Chinaman !” 

“No-o’m.” She picked at her apron 
looking down the while. “Five dollars 
would buy a dood many tings,” she said. 
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“Dot any take?” shouted Sister. 

“No, Sister; listen to what Nellie is 
telling about Lin-Cho. So you think 
five dollars would buy a good many 
things, my dear ?” 

“ Dot any tandy ?” 

“ No, Sister.” 

“ Bistuits ?” 

“No, no, no, Sister,” I said ; “it isn’t 
nice for a little girl to demand things to 
eat when she comes visiting. Tell me 
what you think of the Chinaman. You 
wouldn’t kiss him, I’m sure of that ?” 

“No-o,” answered three-year-old Sis 
ter, shaking her yellow curls and laugh- 
ing gleefully, “ but maybe he might tiss 
me.” 

“ Five dollars would buy a dood many 
tings,” sighed Nellie. 

And I shouldn’t wonder one bit if some 
day old Lin-Cho would pop out of his 
laundry with a five-dollar gold piece in 
each hand and picking them both up to- 
gether, “tiss Ameritan dirl” then and 
there, and if he does I will certainly tell 


you what they buy. 


IN THE RUINED CASTLE. 


OBODY lived in the ruined castle, 
that is what people said, but on this 
the last night of the old year up in the 
great drawing-room, ten little maidens 
were gathered around a couch on which 
rested a gray-haired man. There were 
icicles on the beard of the old December 
and icicles clung to the rugs that were 
piled about him. 

The names of the ten little maidens 
were February, March, April, May, June, 
July, August, September, October, and 
November. They stood with joined 
hands, all except November, who leaned 
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over the couch and from time to time 
stooped and kissed the old man’s 
brow. 

February was the tiniest of the ten, a 
wee little maiden with cold-blue eyes and 
a small, pale face. Next to her came 
March, her black hair flying hither and 
thither, her ribbons fluttering in all 
directions. Notwithstanding November’s 
warnings, she would occasionally break out 
ina merry whistle. April and May were 
the prettiest of the lot. In the dimples 
of April’s cheeks rested two great tears, 
but her lovely eyes were smiling. May 
unclasped their hands and put her arm 
about April’s neck, and the spring-flowers 
with which she was decked fell partly 
over her little sister and became entangled 
in the rainbow that girded her waist. 
June was blushing and shy under her 
crown of glorious roses. July kept her 
pretty eyes steadily fixed upon the icicled 
beard lest she should fall asleep, for she 
was a sleepy little maiden. August was 
clad in sunshine, September, garlanded 
with ox-eyed daisies. October with 
autumn leaves. 

Suddenly and very solemnly November 
held up her hand and April’s two tears 
fell from her dimples. But at this 
moment through the great ‘north window 
fluttered the beautiful January. Spread- 
ing his wings over the couch he Iaid his 
baby face close to the face of the olJ 
December, then he reverently kissed the 
lashes as they fell on the cold cheeks. 

Ten pairs of eyes looked straight at the 
newcomer. Very softly he‘walked up to 
the little February and knelt before her. 
The wee maiden’s cheeks flushed with 
pleasure, her cold-blue eyes grew warm 
and bright, and she threw her arms about 
his neck. 

And down in the village the bells were 
ringing a welcome to the new year. 

ELEANOR M’ELROY. 


MARGERY’S SCHOOL. 


LL little boys and girls know what a 


hill is. I am sure you have a 
bright red sled somewhere which Santa 
Claus brought you one Christmas morn- 
ing; and you all have had bright, rosy 
cheeks from riding down-hill. Now, I 
want to tell you something about a-very 
large hill—I guess we had better call ita 


mountain. You know when we are little 
and have dolls to play with, mamma calls 
us her little girl, but after a while the 
little girl grows tall and strong, and soon 
her long, braided hair is coiled on her 
neck, and before mamma hardly realizes 
it herself, her girl has changed her name 
and is now a woman. 

So, when a hill is not very steep or 
large, we call it just plain little hill, but 
when it is steeper and larger then its 
name is changed to mountain. 

Now, Margery lived, during the sum- 
mer, in a little wooden house on the very 
top of a mountain. 

She had never seen a wax doll that 
could open and shut its eyes, nor did she 
have any little girl her own age to play 
with, but she was not lonely way up in 
her mountain home, for she was very busy 
all day. 

Her big brother Tom taught school 
down in the village which lay at the base 
of the mountain, so Margery thought she 
would teach school too. She had three 
scholars that were very regular in their at- 
tendance, and their little chairs, off in one 
corner of the kitchen, were always stand- 
ing in a row waiting for them. The best 
behaved of Margery’s pupils was her pet 
kitten ; she generally came dressed up a 
little more than the others, for Margery 
would stand kittie up on her back-paws 
and put her fore-paws in the sleeves of a 
white dress, which mamma made specially 
for her, then a little cap with white 
strings would be tied under poor kittie’s 
whiskers, and she would be ready to sit 
in her chair and purr the alphabet after 
her little teacher very softly. The rabbit, 
with its long ears, sat next to pussy. It 
gave Margery little trouble except that 
it seemed to be born with a lack of ability 
to learn its letters and all Margery’s 
efforts at improving its mind were in 
vain. But the scholar which sat in the 
last chair was by far the most trouble- 
some—it was a puppy, who flatly refused 
to be taught. It wanted to go to sleep 
just at the wrong time, and if not coiled 
up asleep it would bite with its sharp 
little teeth Margery’s apron, or run off 
under the table with her slipper in its 
mouth. His short little legs had some 
trouble in carrying his fat little body at 
anything approaching a rapid pace, so 
Margery had little trouble in catching 
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him before he reached any of his favorite 
hiding-places, then she would put a white 
cap on his head with five black letters 
printed across the front. See if you can 
guess what they spell? D-U-N-C-E. 
His chair would be moved to the cor- 
ner and puppy would be made to sit up 
straight while Margery scolded hard as 
she tried to make him understand how 
naughty he had been, but puppy would 
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only knock his cap off and blink his 
sleepy little eyes at Margery till she 
couldn’t tell whether to laugh or cry, but 
after all, he generally took his nap in 
Margery’s arms, and as she sang him to 
sleep her little face would be bright with 
smiles, even if at times some of her schol- 
ars were very troublesome. 
G. M. G. 





~ HOME DECORATION AND FANCY NEEDLEWORK. 


FOLDING SCREENS FOR PHOTO- - 
GRAPHS. 


{CREENS for photographs form good 
\) objects for presents, which are hand- 
some and yet useful. These screens can 








be made at home by any one who possesses 
fingers sufficiently dexterous to handle a 
sharp knife and use strong glue without 


soiling the fabric of which the article is 
made. 

The foundation of the screen should be 
strong cardboard, that used for the back 
being even stouter than the cardboard em- 
ployed for the front. The four panels for 





the back are cut exactly alike. For cabi- 
net photographs they should be about 
sixteen to eighteen inches high, and from 
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five to six inches wide, with the tops 
rounded as in the accompanying illustra- 
tion, or cut in any other shape. ‘The fronts 
are shaped exactly like the backs, and 
two pieces are cut out, as shown in Fig. 1, 
leaving spaces for the photographs of five 
und a half by three and three-quarter 
inches. A very sharp penknife must be 
used for the cutting, and all the edges 
must be neatly trimmed if necessary. The 
fuur panels for the back are glued on a 
straight piece of material about two-thirds 
of an inch apart, and leaving turnings of 
about half an inch at the top and the foot 
and on the outside of the first and last 
panel. ‘The material between the panel 
forms the hinges,and may be strengthened 
by a band of webbing or belting. Fig. 2 
shows one panel of the covered back. Be- 
fore the fronts are put on, the back must 
be lined with thin silk to show in the open- 
ings and at the hinges. Each front panel 
is covered separately with a plain piece of 
material, as shown in Fig. 3, and then 
turned over. The material is cut away 
from the centre of the spaces and the 
turnings turned back and glued on the 
frame. The next thing to do is to glue 
the fronts on to their respective backs, 
leaving an opening at the top or foot for 
the insertion of the photographs. 

The best material to use is plush, or 
very handsome brocade, but velvet, cre- 
tonne, and other fabrics would suit the 
purpose. The back is sometimes covered 
with a different material from the front, 
but in the best screens a handsome fabric 
is used for both, and the front part of the 
hinges is also covered with the same. 


VHE most fashionable style of em- 
broidery is that executed with rope- 
silk. This is a coarse silk resembling stout 
twine or black-thread. It is generally 
employed upon thick material, as linen 
or plush. The designs are large and 
bold, rather than small and delicate ; con- 
ventional and effective, rather than natu- 
ral. Wheels, stars, acanthus leaves, and 
arabesques are all suitable. 

The stitches used are the familiar 
coral, cross, cat, chain, brier, outline, 
cording, knot, ete. The completed work 
has a semi-open effect, as rope-silk is too 
coarse to work closely in anything like 
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Kensington or satin-stitch. Two or more 
colors are generally used, and these are 
combined according to taste. A pattern 
is delineated in cording, or outline-stitch 
—stems may be partially covered with 
rows of cat, coral, or brier-stiteh—and 
leaves and petals loosely filled with 
Queen Anne, or darning. To any lady 
already knowing the foregoing simple 
stitches, the work ought to be easy, as 
rope-silk works up very fast and soon 
covers a great deal of surface. 

Another favorite style of embroidery 
is gobelin. It is composed principally of 
gobelin stitch, taken from the old tapes- 
tries. Gobelin stitch is simply a straight 
line, either perpendicular or horizontal.’ 
The peculiar effect of this embroidery is 
gained by rows of straight lines, of the 
same length, side by side as close as pos- 
sible, and exactly parallel. Gobelin is a 
filling stitch, only ; unlike the Kensington 
stitch of that name, it is regular instead 
of irregular. It is raised above the sur- 
face of the material, just as outline or 
cording is. 

Gobelin may be artistically combined 
with other stitches. In fact, a leaf filled 
in with gobelin, is generally outlined and 
veined with outline or cording-stitch. 
Sometimes it is accompanied by raised 
chain, leviathan, cross, and side-stitches, 
which are themselves old tapestry stitches. 

A modification of gobelin-stitch con- 
sists in running parallel lines of thread 
in a foundation-material, instead of work- 
ing each stitch separately, and thus raising 
it above the foundation. This kind of 
work is seen principally in backgrounds, 
when the figures or flowers are worked 
in some other way. It is particularly 
effective when toweling is the material 
employed, and red or blue embroidery- 
cotton is used for thestitches. A disk or 
crockle-design may be filled up with col- 
ored threads, while the shapes of the 
disk, crockle-pieces and sprays in them, 
are simply outlined with coarse, white 
tidy-cotton. The toweling itself is left 
bare, to constitute the petals and leaves of 
the flowers. 

Another form of gobelin-embroidery 
may be executed upon old-fashioned 
canvas. A cluster of flowers is brought 
out in soft, dull-tinted silks, to suggest the 
peculiar-colored, airy sprays upon old 
tapestry, or modern Madras drapery. 
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The stitches are exactly in the lines, one 
way of the canvas, displaying their lines 
of light between. The background may 
be worked according to fancy, in any of 
the tapestry-stitches. 

NOTES. 

Crewels have been revived, and are 
principally used upon linen, as they 
formerly were. 

Cross-stitch is again in vogue, but it is 
only employed in arabesques, or other 
conventional designs which do not pretend 
to imitate nature. 

Chamois-skin is a material for decora- 
tion. It may be embroidered or painted 
as readily as linen or satin. It is em- 
ployed to make little bags, covers for pin- 
cushions and perfume-bottles, and even 
for chair-scarfs and _ tidies. 

Ivory or ceMuloid tablets are used for 
the backs of note-books, blotters, fancy 
eards, etc. They can be painted as well 
as satin or paper. Narrow ribbon, tinsel- 
cord, and the like are added according to 
taste. 

Cord-work consists of taking an ordi- 


nary stamped pattern, and outlining it 
with plain, white dress-cord, laid on after 


the manifer of conching. Then the cord 
is buttonhole-stitched over, in bright-col- 
ored silk. Other stitches, as dot, outline, 
coral, etc., in silk, are added according to 
the requirements of the design. 

Novel pen-wipers are little felt hats, 
flowers made of flannel instead of paper, 
clipped quills with bunches of strips of 
chamois tied fast to them, velvet begonia 
leaves, or any little arttcle under which a 
few pieces of woolen material could be 
hidden, or which will itself take the 
place of these pieces of woolen material. 

Dull tinsel braid is introduced into 
bright tinsel embroidery, It is laid in 
the form of a lattice, or Greek border, 
and the bright vines twine over it. 

An artistic border which may be 
worked upon any plaid material is formed 
bv matching the color of the stripes in 
silk or cotton, and working two crossing 
diagonals in every square. A long stitch 
is used, but the two crossing threads may 
be caught in the centre by a wheel, a 
cross-stitch, or a French knot. 

Little metallic articles. as coal-scuttles, 
barrels, cups and saucers, etc., come 
already prepared for a little round pin- 


cushion, whieh a lady is expected to make 
and glue into the opening of the vessel, 
Metallic bees and butterflies may also be 
purchased, ready to mount upon an em- 
broidered flower, or elsewhere. 


PAINTING ON SILK AND SATIN. 
ra art ef painting upon silk is one 


that commends itself to most ama- 
teurs, for by its aid no end of attractive 
little objects can be rapidly prepared for 
sale at bazaars or fancy fairs, and tasteful 
gifts may, at a comparatively small cost, 
be made by those who are willing to be- 
stow some little time and attention upon 
the offerings they are either by affection 
or gratitude prompted to make to their 
friends. 

This stvle of painting and work is well 
adapted for the decoration of silk dresses 
for evening wear; delicate tones of rose, 
cream, blue, maize, etc., being all equally 
suitable as ground colors. In some cases 
very good results may be obtained by the 
Japanese method of painting a design on 
silk and afterward outlining the main 
portion of it with fine gold thread, a pro 
cess, by the bye, which is extremely effec- 
tive if carried out on velvet with Iustra 
colors, the line of gold thread adding 
greatly to the appearance of this style of 
painting. Mirror frames look particularly 
well thus painted and worked, also broad 
bands for the embellishment of velvet- 
covered coffers, old worn-out traveling 
trunks being by this means capable of 
transformation into most serviceable as 
well as highly decorative receptacles for 
pamphlets. clothes, etc., and as such most 
welcome additions to a sitting-room or 
landing. 

To return, however, to the subject of 
painting on silk and satin, it is an art 
capable of being turned to excellent ac- 
count, particularly during the present 
craze for all kinds of decorative odds and 
ends, and is, therefore, apart from its in- 
herent attractiveness, well worthy of 
practice by those who wish to turn toa 
profitable account the knowledge they 
may have acquired of water-color paint- 
ing. Quite possibly, in many country 
towns where novelties are not so readily 
procured as in cities, a very good sale 
might be obtained about Christmas-time 
by the display at some friendly confee- 
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tioner’s shop.of a tray full of tastefully 
got up bon-bon bags, whilst in other es- 
tablishments sachets might possibly be 
accepted for display. Of course any ar- 
ticle thus offered for sale should be made 
up ina thoroughly professional manner 
and priced in accordance with the actual 
trade value of similar objects, elaboration 
of work in this case being far less impor- 
tant than the dainty freshness noticeable 
in all imported goods of the kind—a 
freshness, [ am glad to say, which is now 
being imitated in many of the studios in 
which ladies find occupation of this de- 
scription, and which enables the articles 
produced to successfully compete with 
those of foreign manufacture. To read 
the statistics of the great amount of mo- 
ney which has for many years gone out of 
the country for fan-painting alone, is far 
from satisfactory when we think of the 
immense number of daughters of the 
land lacking employment; and it is, there- 
fore, on all accounts to be desired that 
this light and suitable art occupation 
should be cultivated by those who have 
acquired some knowledge of drawing and 
coloring. When once a little experience 


has been gained in the method of work, 
the occupation will become a most fasci- 
nating one to those who are really fond 
of painting, delightfully satisfactory re- 
sults being so speedily obtainable upon 


either silk or satin. For a first trial of 
any kind, I always advocate going to the 
least possible expense for materials, and 
my readers will find that a number of lit- 
tle circular pincushions, made out of 
scraps of silk or satin set aside for patch- 
work will be as good, perhaps better, than 
anything else for them to experiment 
upon. The pincushions are most easily 
made, and take but little time, as they 
simply consist of two circles of thin card 
covered with silk. A layer of very thin 
calico should be stretched on the cards 
before straining the silk upon them as 
this facilitates the sewing together of the 
edges and also greatly improves the gene- 
ral appearance of the pincushion. It is 
as well to join the two sides of the pin- 
cushion together before commencing the 
painting, as the inevitable pressure of the 
finger and thumb whilst overeasting the 
edges is, even if the painting is protected 
by tissue paper. liable to injure it. The 
overcasting must be very neatly done, 


and, of course, the two sides must fit each 
otherexactly. For the painting ordinary 
water-colors are required, moist colors in 
tubes being preferable to those in pans, 
as asmall portion of the paint can be 
squeezed out upon the palette and mixed 
up with the chinese-white which is so es- 
sential an element in siJk painting. If 
dry-cake colors are used, they must be 
rubbed down upon a divided china palette, 
and each color must then be duly mixed 
up with a small portion of chinese-white, 
a bottle or tube of which is indispensable. 
Among the easiest subjects to start with 
are little land or seascapes painted in 
monochrome. No end of suitable copies 
may be obtained from Christmas and New 
Year cards, of which most people now 
have a collection at hand. Moonlight 
scenes come out very well and are easy to 
do; also rustic subjects colored in a sort 
of Bartolozzi red, with perhaps just a 
touch of dull-green foliage in the fore- 
ground. The design being selected, the 
color in which it is to be reproduced must 
be mixed up with the chinese-white and 
water until it is of the consistency of thin 
cream, and of the proper shade for the 
lighter portion of the painting. The whole 
surface of the silk pincushion should then 
be painted over, using a rather large wa- 
ter-color brush for this purpose, and lay- 
ing the color on swiftly and smoothly. To 
do this it wili be well to have it in a rather 
liquid condition, and as the silk will take 
a little time to dry, it is a good plan to 
have at least three pincushions in hand 
at the same time, as the working at them 
together will obviate the loss of time 
which would be incurred whilst waiting 
for a single one to dry. If the design is 
a very simple one, there will be scarcely 
any need for sketching it in, save with a 
brush and color; but, if complicated, it 
‘an be penciled over the paint when dry 
or transferred to it by pouncing or by the 
use of a piece of black-lead transfer paper 
from which al] the superfluous powder has 
been most carefully removed. The second 
painting can then be proceeded with. 
For this, in some portions, the colors 
mixed with chinese-white must be used ; 
in others, and for all details of painting, 
pure colors alone. When the little pic- 
ture is quite dry, pins should be inserted 
all round the edge of the cards; passing 
each one through a crystal or white chalk 
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bead will be found a great improvement 
to the general appearance of the pin- 
cushion. 


In the directions just given, a surface 
entirely covered with color has been 
treated. When the silk itself is to form 
the background of the painting, a slightly 
different method of procedure . 
will be requisite, and it will be 
desirable to transfer or sketch 
in the design before com- 
mencing the painting. As- 
suming that the little kitten, 
of which an illustration is 
given upon this page, is se- 
lected for reproduction, a 
tracing of it may be made 
upon tissue paper, and it can 
be transferred by black-lead 
paper, or, if none is at hand, 
a very simple plan is to rub a 
soft black-lead pencil over the 
back of the tissue paper, after 
which, if it is laid upon the silk 
and the lines of the design are 
traced over with a knitting- 
needle or agate burnisher, 
they will readily transfer 
themselves to the material 
below. A first coat of pure 
chinese-white should now be 
laid over the whole portion of 
the design which is to be 
painted, that is, the kitten and 
the border surrounding it, care 
being taken not to have the 
color too moist, lest it should 
run over the margin and 
injure the silk background. 
It is as well always to lay 
the brush down well inside the de- 
sign and to gradually work up to the 
edge, as it becomes less full of color. 
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This greatly minimizes the risk of the 
color spreading. Satin requires more care 
than silk, but with a little caution no ac- 
cidents need occur to either. To color 
the pussy, which may be as well, perhaps, 
to take a colored copy as a guide, choos- 
ing a white kitten if the silk ground is 
blue, gray, pink, or otherwise tinted, and 
a tabby or tortoise-shell for white silk— 
in either case the paint should first havea 
little chinese-white mixed with it, finishing 
off as previously directed with pure color, 


CROCHET BORDER. 

HIS border is made with a combi- 

nation of crochet and lace stitches. It 
is used, when worked with colored cottons 
and purse silk,as an edging to mantel 
borders, table-cloths, work-baskets, and 
other varieties of drawing-room deco- 
ration. The foundation chain is best 
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CROCHET BORDER. 

worked in purse silk but in crochet, not 
lace stitches, as illustrated, as crochet 13 


much firmer. First row with silk. A 














chain the length required, one double and 
one chain into every second chain, Second 
row with colored cotton. Four treble, 
one chain and four treble into one stitch 
on the first row, * then ten chain, miss 
eight stitches on the first row and work 
four treble one chain and four treble into 
the ninth stitch. Repeat frum * to the 
end. Third row to the eleventh row, like 
the second row, working the four treble 
one chain and four treble of each row 
into the one chain of last row. Having 
finished the crochet, make bars across the 
work with the purse silk, as ; 
shown in the illustration. 
Fasten the silk well into the 
centre of the ten chain on 
the last row and gathering 
up with the needle the three 
rows of chain beneath this; 
draw them all tightly to- 
gether with a loop:stitch, 
then carry the chain on and 
pick up the next four rows 
of chain, fasten them to- 
gether in their centres with 
the same loop-stitch and 
proceed to gather into a 
loop the last set of four 
rows. Having looped these 
together twist the silk round 
its own bar to the first open 
space and carry it horizon- 
tally through the crochet. 
When all the lines are |! 
formed, work bars over the 
open spaces where they cross. each other. 


CROCHET DESIGN FOR SHAWL. 

HIS is a very pretty pattern, to be 

worked in crystal silk, wool, fine 
Andalusian or Shetland wool. 

Make a chain rather longer than you 
wish the shaw] to be. 

First row.—One double into each of 
five stitches, seven chain, pass over seven 
stitches and repeat, turn. 

Second row.—Four trebles into the 
stitch first of five doubles was worked 
into, work back one double in the first 
treble, one double into each of the three 
centre stitches of five doubles, five trebles 
worked as before into fifth double, three 
chain, two half-trebles separated by one 
chain into centre vf seven chain, three 
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chain, repeat from the beginning of the 
row, turn. 

Third row.—Five chain, one half-treble 
into first of two trebles, one chain, two 
half-trebles separated by one chain into 
next half-treble, * three chain, one double 
into each of three doubles, three chain, 
two half-trebles separated by one chain 
into first treble, one chain, two half-trebles 
separated by one chain into next halt- 
trebles, three chain, repeat from *; end 
the row with three doubles between the 
clusters of second row. 





CROCHET DESIGN FOR SHAWLS. 

Fourth row.—Four trebles worked as 
before into the double between the clus- 
ters of second row; when working back 
the double into the first treble draw 
through the centre of three doubles of 
third row, two chain, two half-trebles sepa- 
rated by one chain into first half-treble, 
two half-trebles separated by one chain 
into stitch between two centre trebles, 
two half-trebles separated by one chain 
into last half-treble, two chain, repeat 
from the beginning of the row, and turn. 

Fifth row.—Seven chain, * five doubles 
into the centre stitches of scallop, seven 
chain, repeat, turn, and repeat from the 
second row. 


TRIMMING: CROCHET. 


Materials required: Crochet cotton No. 
24 and a fine steel crochet hook. 
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Commence in the centre of an oval, 
make a chain of twenty stitches, join 
round. 

First row.—Three doubles into the first 
stitch, one double into each of nine stitches, 
three into the next, one double into each 
of nine next stitches, join to the first 
double. 

Second and third rows.—One double 
into each stitch except the centre stitch of 
each end, in this work five doubles. 

Fourth row.—Five chain, three of 


which take the place of a treble, *one 
treble into the next stitch, two chain, pass 
over one stitch, repeat from * twenty-two 
times; in working the three trebles at the 
ends do not pass over a stitch. 
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TRIMMING: CROCHET. 


Work a second oval as described for 
first, join to the first with one single, after 
working each of three trebles at the top 
of oval (see design). Work round the 
two ovals as follows: One treble under 
the chain at top of oval, five chain, one 
double under next chain, four chain, one 
double under next chain, * three chain, 


one double under next chain, repeat from 
* fyur times mure, four chain, one double 
under next chain, five chain, one double 
into the second, two chain, oue treble under 
next chain, two chain, one double under 
chain of next oval (see design), * four 
chain, one double under next chain, re- 
peat from * five times more, * five chain, 
one double into the second, two chain, one 
double under next chain, repeat from * 
six times more, * four chain, one double 
under next chain, repeat from * six times 
more, two chain, one treble under chain 
on next oval (see design), five chain, one 
double into the second, two chain, one 
double under next chain, * three chain, 
one double under next chain, repeat from 
* six times more, four chain, one double 
under next chain, five chain, join to first 
treble, fasten off the cotton neatly and 
securely. In working the last row round 
the next two ovals, join to the two first 
with one double treble into the first loop 
of chain at the side of top oval, one single 
into each of the three centre loops of three 
chain at side, one double treble at bottom 
of first oval, and join to the lower oval in 
the same way (see design). 

For the heading :— 

First row.—One double into loop at the 
top of pattern (see design), two chain, one 
double into next chain, ten chain, one 
double into the fourth of next loop of 
chain, five chain, one double into fourth 
stitch of corresponding loop of next pat- 
tern, four chain,.one double into the sixth 
of ten chain, six chain, repeat to the end 
of the row. 

Second row.—Three trebles, three chain, 
and three trebles under two chain, three 
chain, repeat, working the next cluster of 
trebles into the stitch joining into the sixth 
of ten chain. 

Third row.—Three trebles, three chain 
and three trebles under three chain, one 
chain, one double into centre of three 
chain, one chain, repeat. 

Fourth row.—One double into centre 
of three chain, eight chain, repeat. 

Fifth row.—One treble into a stitch, 
two chain, pass over two stitches, and re- 
peat. 











GREAT number of quaint, old-world 

fashions are now in vogue in the 
best style of gowns, which should be at- 
tainable in their very highest form— 
namely, antiquity—by those who are 
lucky enough to have by them treasures 
wrapped up in lavender and stowed away 
in some ancient jewel-box, or who possess 
some relative whose age precludes partici- 
pation in fashionable follies, but whose 
generosity is equal to the occasion, in 
lending or giving away relics of the past. 
Brocade is one of these desirable posses- 
sions, for it is already enormously em- 
ployed, and will be more so. Models of 
dresses worn many, many years ago are 
sought for and copied in every detail, 
and if the real thing in the shape of some 
lovely piece of silk actually donned by a 
bygone ancestor can be reproduced in the 
manufacture of such a picture-gown, so 
much the better. 

Lace and antique buttons are two 
other greatly-to-be-treasured possessions. 
Those becoming cravats of lace, worn high 
up at the throat, are now much worn with 
the above-mentioned modes, and are ar- 
ranged sometimes in the form of a fulded 
tie, secured by an ornamental pin or, more 
picturesquely still, after the fashion of a 
ruffle. This idea can be easily carried out 
with a broadly edged lace handkerchief. 
Take the tiny cambric square right in the 
centre, push it well into the opening of the 
neck-band, and arrange the remaining 
lace to suit your own particular style, 
either spread broadly, but fully, over the 
neck-band, or after a narrow fashion 
downward as far as the second button- 
hole. 

Buttons are a particular feature of the 
“Empire” and “ Directoire” epoch, there- 
fore. antique ones are indeed treasures. 
The most fashionable are good old silver, 
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especially filigree, gilt, and cut steel. 
Painted ones are rare, but very modisn 
indeed. ‘The subjects of the buttons are 
usually figures of the powder-and-puff 
period, to suit the “ Empire” style, and 
are done in those soft, old colorings with 
which the age was connected. They 
would be worn with the most exquisite 
fabrics, such as brocade and silk, in hues 
of a delicate type. For a cloth “ Direc- 
toire” gown, smoked and plain pear! but- 
tons are good style. 

The most stylish way of doing the hair 
in Paris, to suit the prevailing mode of 
gown, is to bring it up to the topina 
tight roll, where it is then arranged in a 
curl. The front hair is brought over a 
cushion, has one curl upon the forehead 
and two “love” curlsat thesides. Theidea 
appears to be to make the head as small 
as possible, and to bring it to a point at 
the top. 

I might add here that Parisians are 
wearing veils of very fine biack tulle, 
with small triangular groups of black 
chenille spots upon it. They positively 
envelope their faces in these veils, which 
they tie sometimes upon the top of the hat 
or in a loose knot at the back, brought 
round again to the front, with a bow un- 
derneath the chin. The natural neatness 
which a French woman possesses enables 
her to manage a veil in this manner with- 
out any sacrifice of tidiness or style. 

Tt is wonderful how quickly and cheaply 
old dresses may be renovated. I give on 
next page (Fig. 1) a design for a front to 
be worn with a cloth dress. It is made 
of cream flannel and embroidered closely 
with narrow gold braid. If a bodice is 
slightly worn out in front or has had a 
plain one, nothing is easier than to cut it 
sufficiently to allow of the insertion of 
such an addition. Buttonholes must be 
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worked on the existing bodice down each 
side and buttons stitched upon the front. 
It will then be removable, and a pleasant 


change may be made by wearing different 
ones ut different times. Cream and gold 
are so fashionable and lighten a dark 
dress so well that I give it in preference 
to any other combination. Half a yard 


of material only will be required, a Brigg’s 
pattern for braiding, and some yards of 
narrow gold braid. When the braiding 


is done, mount the front upon a piece of 
lining. A front of smocked Pongée ig 
pretty and useful. From the sketch 
(Fig. 2), the pattern will at once 
be discerned. The V-shape is graceful 
and gives slimness to the figure and waist. 
The smocking may be done in a self or 
contrasting color to the Pongée employed. 
For example, a reséda green looks well 
smocked with gold silk, a Venetian red 
with green, a white with black, a smoke- 
gray with white, or a red with red, a pink 
with pink, and so forth. For this model 
three-quarters of a yard of silk will be 
required, and it must be mounted upon a 
lining like the other. If smocking be not 
understood, the same idea may be carried 
out in tiny plaits, so arranged as to make 
the V-shape at the neck and the diamond 
at the waist. In this case fine sewing-silk 
of the exact hue of the Pongée would be 
employed in running the tucks. 

A change is noticeable in ribbons, which 
are now made in every variety of material 
and pattern. 

Some are striped, in velvet or silk, 
either of self or contrasting colors, others 
have a bordering of fancy pattern, others 
go back to quite an antique style, and have 
flowers and wheat and other fancy designs 
upon them. Plain ribbons are little shown 
at present. We give below (Fig. 3) a fash- 


Fie. 3. 


ionable bow, with four careless upstanding 
loops at the top and three shorter below, 


confined by a twist in the centre. This 
model requires two and a-quarter yards of 
ribbon. It is a pretty bow fora child’s felt 
hat, or one of sailor shape, and should be 

laced high up, so that the lower loops 
Seas sufficient room to stand well away 
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from the hat instead of lying on the brim. 
The twisted loops, once so stylish, are now 
vanishing. This is accounted for by the 
fact of fancy ribbons coming into vogue 
so much—ribbons which it is impossible 
to twist, since both sides are not alike. 


Taking into consideration the economi- 
cal fact that long tailor-made coats are to 
be greatly worn this winter, a girl with 
forethought and a limited purse, will care- 
fully look her frocks over, with the dyer 
in view, saving what money she would 
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otherwise have spent on new dresses to- 
ward a stylish out-door coat. 

Fig. 4 shows one in Directoire style. It 
is of dark bottle green habit cloth, lined 
with check flannel, trimmed with dark 
beaver fur for collar, lapels, hip pockets, 
and mousquetaire cuffs. 

This coat wants carefully fitting and 
pressing before the lining is added, but 
alterations should be made in the front 
and under-arm seam as much as possible, 
so that the back and side gores may not 
be rendered unequal. 

Plenty of spring should be allowed on 
the hips and at the end of the bosom gore, 
as this prevents the coat straming round 
the figure, and any superfluity is hidden 
by the pocket. 

The hat is of beaver, trimmed with 
green silk and velvet; but a beaver brim 
and the crown covered with the cloth of 
the coat is very stylish. 

The fifth model is of dark greeny-blue 
cloth—that blue which has so many names, 
and is but the old peacock darkened, and 
with more green added to it. 

The revers are of silk, embroidered and 
braided with dark blue and a little tinsel 
and the vest looks like dark tan sucde or 
undressed leather, but is really a rough 
box cloth. 

This style of jacket may also be carried 
out in brown, green, or the new blue 
cloth, with vest and high collar of smooth 
fur, and the revers simply of cloth braided 
a darker blue, or even in black silk braid. 

Clever needlewomen will add a few 
slender lines of tinsel in these braided 
lapels, and so greatly enhance their value. 

Fig. 6 shows one of the newest short 
mantles, which to the ken of ordinary 
mortals partakes the cheracteristics of a 
jacket and a dolman. The trimming of it 
is beaver; and in a point of fashion very 
thort mantles and. very long coats are to 
he equally popular during the coming 
winter. 

Braiding is so much worn that simple 
skirts on which this may be displayed are 
greatly in request. The skirt shown is 
arranged on the ordinary foundation, the 
front consisting of one double width of 
the new blue cloth, with slanting plaits 
just at the top. 

Next to this comes the braided panel, 
which has a fold of the material on either 
side, and beneath the outer edge of the 
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panel the edges of the back drapery are 
concealed. 


The back drapery consits of one and a 
half widths of material, or three single 
widths, the centre of which is the same 
length as the skirt, and the sides are each 
ten inches longer. 

When there is only one panel, the left 
side is set in flat plaits from waist to hem, 
and the pattern is so arranged aud may be 
used with or without the panel. 





thirteen to fifteen, with a short habit 
bodice and small plaited plastron and 
revers. Or very thin, angular figures look 
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better in full bodices and banded waists, All the new ulsters and long wraps 
with a narrow braided plastron in front have sleeves of large dimensions, some 
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between the side folds, which then start starting from the neck, and others being 
from the shoulder. arranged from the shoulder. The dia- 
VOL, LIX.—7, 
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gram below (Fig. 8) shows a cloak of the 
latter type, with the long V-shaped sleeve 
reaching almost to the edge of the garment. 





This sleeve is not completely open at 
the under part, as here it is tacked to the 
long sleeves. Our model is of India cash- 
mere, lined with quilted silk, and trimmed 
with the new fancy astrachan and plush 
trimming. The hood is lined with velvet, 
and there is a silk and plush ornament 
over the back plaits. 

The three costumes on page 101 are 
from the great English tailor, Redfern ; 
but are so simple in design that they can 
be very easily copied entire, or will 
serve for suggestions to the home dress- 
maker. 


TRICOT AND CROCHET COAT 
CHILD. 
N ATERIALS required: Six ounces 
i scarlet single Berlin wool, two and 
half ounces cream crystal silk wool, a 
tricot hook No. 10, one yard muslin and 
lace flouncing four and a half inches deep, 
two and half yards satin ribbon two inches 
wide, half-yard sarsnet ribbon one inch 
wide, and eight pearl buttons. 


FOR 
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This is an exceedingly pretty dress for 
a child, and may be made in blue and 
white, brown and fawn, or any two colors 
preferred. Our model is of scarlet wool, 
with cape, flounce, and cuffs of cream 
crystal silk wool. The bodice is worked 
in tricot with scarlet wool. Commence 
at the bottom of bodice, make a chain of 
thirty stitches, work up and off in ordi- 
nary tricot for twenty-one rows, then in- | 
crease by working up the horizontal loop 
lying between two first perpendicular 
loops of every other row until you have 
worked twelve more rows, this will make 
thirty-three rows from the beginning. 
Now to decrease for the armhole, work 
up the two first loops together of each of 
five rows, then work six rows without in- 
crease or decrease, and in the forty-fifth 
row increase by working up the horizontal 
loop before the second stitch. 

Forty-sixth row.— Work on all but the 
seven last stitches. _ 

Forty-seventh row.—Work on ali but 
the last two stitches. 

Forty-eighth row.—Work up a loop, 
work up the horizontal loop before the sec- 
ond loop, work up all but the last two loops, 

Forty-ninth and fiftieth rows.—— Work 
up all but the two last loops. 

Fifty-first to fifty-fourth rows.—Work 
on all but the first three and the one last 
loop. This completes one side of the 
front. The other side is worked in the 
same way, but the increase and decrease 
are at the opposite side. 

For the back, make a chain of fifty-six 
stitches. 

First and second rows.—Work up and 
off in ordinary tricot. 

Third row.—Work up nineteen loops, 
work up two together, work up fourteen 
loops, work up two together, work up 
nineteen, work off in the usual way. 

Continue to decrease twice in every 
other row five times more immediately 
after the first nineteen and before the last 
nineteen loops. 

Fifteenth to nineteenth rows.— W ithout 
increase or decrease. 

Twentieth row.—Work up nineteen 
loops, increase one before the next, work 
up four, increase one before the next, work 
up nineteen, work off. 

Twenty-first and twenty-second rows.— 
Without increase or decrease. 

Twenty-third row.—Increase in the 
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second and last loop but one, and in the 
middle of the row. 

Twenty-fourth and twenty-fifth rows.— 
Without increase or decrease. 

Twenty-sixth row.—lIncrease as in 
the twenty-third row. 

Twenty-seventh and twenty-eighth rows. 
‘—Without increase. 

Twenty-ninth row.—Increase at the 
beginning and end of the row. 

Thirtieth and thirty-first rows.—With- 
out increase. 

Thirty-second row.—Like twenty-ninth 
row. 

Thirty-third and thirty-fourth rows.— 
Without increase. 

Thirty-fifth to fortieth rows.—Work 
up the two first and the two last loops to- 

ether; the rest plain. 

Forty-first to forty-third rows.—With- 
out increase or decrease. 

Forty-fourth to forty-ninth rows.—In- 
crease at the beginning and end of each 
third row. 

Fiftieth to fifty-sixth rows——Work on 
all but the three first and three last loops. 

Fifty-seventh row.—Work on all the 
loops. 

For the sleeve, make a chain the length 
required across the top of the arm. To 
shape the sleeve a little at the top, work 
first row on all the loops, second row on 
twenty-one centre loops, third row on 
twenty-seven loops, that is three more on 
each side of the twenty-one loops, then 
work on all the loops for about fourteen 
rows, then decrease twice in the centre of 
each alternate row by working up two 
loops together twice until the sleeve is the 
length required. Sew up the sleeve on 
the wrong side. With crystal wool work 
three rows of the flounce pattern to form 
a cuff, and finish with the scalloped edg- 
ing. Sew the two fronts to the back, and 
sew in the sleeves; place the right front 
oneinch over the left at the bottom, and 
fix it by a few stitches. 

For the under-skirt, work at the edge 
of hodice :— 

First round.—One treble into a stitch, 
one chain, repeat all around. s 

Second to thirteenth rounds—One 
treble under one chain, one chain, repeat 
all round. 

Fourteenth round.—One double under 
one chain, one chain four trebles under 
next chain, repeat all round. 
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For the flounce, work with crystal wool. 

First round.—One treble into each of 
two stitches, one chain, two trebles, one 
chain and two trebles into the next, one 
chain, repeat all round. 

Second round.—One treble into each 
one treble of last row, one chain, two 
trebles, one chain and two |trebles under 
one chain, one chain, repeat from the be- 
ginning of the round. 
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The second round is repeated sixteen 
times more. 

Nineteenth round.— One double between 
the two trebles, one chain, ten trebles 
under two chain, one chain, repeat all 
round. 

The cape is worked with crystal wool 
in the same pattern as the flounce, only 
you work in rows backward and forward 
Instead of round. It consists of seventeen 
rows, and the scalloped row for the 
edge. 

Round the throat work :— 

First row.—One double into a stitch, * 
one chain, one double into next stitch, 
repeat from * to the end. 

Second and third rows.——One double 
under one chain, one chain, repeat. 
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Fourth row.—One double under one 
chain, one chain, pass over two chain, 
eight trebles under next chain, pass over 
two chain, and repeat. 

Take a piece of scarlet ribbon and 
place it under the edge of right-hand side 
of bodice, hem it to the tricot, cut eight 
buttonholes through the tricot and 
ribbon, and work them over with red 
silk. 

For the scallop edging, work with crystal 
wool. 

First row.—One double into each stitch 
of tricot. : 

Second row.—One double into a stitch, 
one chain, pass over two stitches, eight 
trebles into next stitch, one chain, pass 
over two stitches, and repeat. 

Sew eight pearl buttons on the left front 
of bodice to match the buttonholes, and 
sew half a yard of ribbon, two inches 
wide, to each side of neck, three-quarters 
of a yard of ribbon is sewn to each side 
seam just above the flounce; this is tied 
in a bow in the centre of the back. A 
re of muslin and lace, four and a 

alf inches deep, is sewn to the under- 
skirt, so that the lace just shows below 
the edge of flounce. 


A BOY’S SUIT, AND NORFOLK JACKET. 


N the last article I gave directions for 
cutting a little suit from a pair of 
trousers. I will now show a jacket of 
another shape which will be quite as easy 
to make and perhaps may be preferred to 
any other. Or should more than one suit 
be cut out at the same time, it will be a 
change to have the jackets not precisely 
alike. The waistcoat in this suit will not 
show, because the jacket buttons quite 
down the front, but a little waistcoat may 
be contrived by joining the pieces that 
will be left after cutting the other parts. 
This shape is suitable for a school jacket, 
and by having a waistcoat of a different 
cloth a larger jacket and trousers may be 
cut out. I know by experience this can 
be done even to fit a boy seven or eight 
years of age. Fig. 1 shows the best 
way to arrange the parts. Explanation 
would be superfluous. The jacket must 


be lined with black or gray twill lining, al- 
For the 


aca, brown or gray linsey. 
> ) 
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trousers, white twill or soft, unbleached 
calico may be used. 

The upper portion of the front of jacket 
must have an inuer lining, reaching from 
the shoulder down to the lower part of 
the armhole, which must be tacked on to 
the wrong side of the lining, and will, of 
course, come against the inside of the 
cloth. 

When making up the jacket, commence 
by inserting the pockets, one on each 
side, and a breast-pocket on the left side. 
This may appear difficult, but the easiest 
way is to cut a little strip of the material 
about one inch and a half in width and 
five inches and a half long. The pocket- 
holes in the jacket should be five inches 
in length. The breast-pocket must be a 
little smaller. Take the narrow bit of 
cloth, place the right side against the 
right side of the jacket and even with the 
lower edge of the pocket hole; stitch it 
on, taking a narrow turning; press it 
open; then cut a bit of lining for the 
pocket a little wider than the pocket hole 
and about ten imches long. Stitch one 
end on tothe bit of cloth sewn to the 
pocket hole, then stitch the other end to 
the other side of the pocket hole, of 
course, placing the lining against the right 
side of the cloth. Next pull the pocket 
through to the inside of the jacket. The 
narrow strip of cloth that is sewn to the 
ejacket must now by stitched along a little 
way from the edge, turning the pocket 
down out of sight, then make the ends 
neat. This may be understood by ex- 
amining any coat pocket. Stitch down the 
sides of the pocket and give the lattera 
good pressing on the wrong side. The 
jacket looks much better with the pockets 
inserted in this way, but a quicker and, 
perhaps, easier way is to cut small pockcts 
of the material and merely stitch them 
on to the outside of the jacket. 

To make up the jacket, stitch down the 
back, then join the fronts on by the under- 
arm seams, but not the shoulders. Join 
the lining in the same way; press all the 
seams; then place the lining on the table 
with the seams uppermost, lay the out- 
side material on this with the pockets 
against the lining, place it quite smooth, 
and tack it all around. Next stitch the 
shoulders of the outside only, press the 
seams open, and make neat by felling the 
lining over. A facing of cloth should be 
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placed down on each side of the front of ing a buttonhole can be taken off without 
the jacket. ‘The edge must now be made any waste. 

neat, it may be turned in and stitched, or Choose rather a coarse twist, it will be 
boul with braid, Stitch up the sleeves, easier to work and occupy less time than 


line them, and sew them in, bringing the 
outside seam of the sleeve an inch below 
the shoulder seam. 

Now make the buttonholes. This may 
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Fic. 1. 

appear a difficult task to some home work- 
ers, but it becomes easy after a little prac- 
tice. Buttonholes must be worked with 
tailors’ silk twist,sold by all drapers by the 
yard, wound in twelve strands; it may be 
had in any color. Two yards divided into 
three make a good length fur working a 
buttonhole, but this quantity would be 
sufficient for three or four jackets. It 
can also be obtained on reels holding 
twelve yards each, which is, perhaps, the 

t way to buy it, as the length for work- 
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Fie. 3. 
a fine one. Take care that the thread is 
long enough to complete the sewing round 
of each hole without requiring to be re- 
newed; also be sure that the needle is 
large enough to carry the thread through 
the cloth without trouble, as any jerking 
will fray the edge, and it will then be im- 
possible to make a neat buttonhole. Select 
the buttons before commencing the holes, 
so that they may be made the exact size 
to pass over the buttons. Mark a line 
with chalk for each buttonhole, so as to 
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have them all precisely the same length. 
Cut by the line, and with the thread of 
the material, tack round, about half an 
inch from the chalk mark, to keep all in 
place. A little wax passed along the 
thread two or three times will prevent it 
getting into knots. A loose strand of the 
thread with which you are working must 
be held firmly round the raw edge to be 
worked over. In buttonhole stitch you 
work from left to right, insert the needle 
on the wrong side, and bring it out on the 
right, about five threads from the edge, 
holding the material so as to let the but- 
tonhole lie along the forefinger. Before 
drawing the needle quite through, take 
hold of the double thread near the eye 
and pass it over the point, then draw the 
thread rather firmly. The end of the 
hole near the edge of the jacket should be 
shaped out a little, this can be done in 
working. In thick cloth, tailors cut out 
a little bit of the material, this is to allow 
of its lying flat when buttoned. The 
button should be commenced at the 
other end, and when it is worked round 
and fastened off, the¢loose strand should 
be threaded and pulled slightly to 
bring the edge even; then work a few 
stitches across the end, bring the needle 
through to the wrong side and fasten off 
firmly. 

In sewing on the buttons, take rather 
loose stitches, then wind the thread 
several times round the button before 
fastening off; this will prevent the front 
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of the jacket having a puckered appear. 
ance. 

Fig. 2 shows the suit complete. 

Fig. 3 is called the “ Norfolk jacket,” 
This also is very simple and easy to make 
and very convenient for home wear, as it 
may be made of quite a different m~terial 
from the trousers. This will, on account 
of the length and plaits, cut into more 
cloth than the other jackets I have de. 
scribed, so that it will not be possible to 
make this jacket and trousers out of one 
garment ; but supposing the reader should 
have a full-sized suit which can be cut up 
there will be ample material to make a 
jacket of this description, and two pairs 
of trousers, one jacket will generally last 
out two or more pairs of trousers, but these 
can be made to wear much longer than 
they sometimes do, by strengthening the 
weak parts. The knees and portions that 
wear first might have a bit of lining placed 
at the back, and run backward and for- 
ward with a fine cotton, taking very small 
stitches on the right side, and then pressed 
with a warm iron; this can be done best 
before making up. 

The Norfolk jacket may be made in 
two ways—either with a lining fitting the 
figure to the waist only, and the material 
arranged in box-plaits and secured to the 
lining as far as the waist, and the lower 
part left free; or, the material may be 
cut to the shape without lining and the 
plaitstaid on. A waist-band of the cloth 
must be worn with it. 
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O subscribers of 1888 who have not 

renewed for 1889 ! 

Don’t delay sending in your subscrip- 
tions! You may finally forget them ! 

If times are hard, remember that a 
magazine is the last thing to economize 
‘ upon, not the first. Weariness of mind 
is a trifle compared to weariness of 
body. 

Pleasant, wholesome reading is as good 
a medicine for worry and bother as there 
is in the world. If hard times really are 
the trouble, stir.around among your 
friends and make upaclub. A free copy 
for four names only! a 


CLUB RATES FOR 1889. 


Two copies free by post, 

Four copies and one year’s sub- 
scription toagent,. ....-.. 

Six copies and one year’s sub- 
scription toagent,. ...... 82) 

Intermediate numbers, as, three and 
five, at the rates for the smaller numbers, 
as two and four respectively. 

Agents who can make up larger clubs 
than these, should write specially for in- 
formation. 

Payment should be made in post-office 
money orders or notes; registered letters 
or drafts on New York or Philadelphia. 
Make these payable to T. S. Arthur & 
Son, Publishers, Philadelphia. 
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